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THE 


PRE FACE. 


F all thoſe excellent Models 

of Compoſition delivered 
down to us by Antiquity, there 
ſeems not one to be more faintly 
imitated by the Moderns than Lu- 
clan's Dialogues of the Dead; not 
one where the Trials of many ad 


brated Wits have proved more emt- 
nently abortive. 
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Of this the intelligent Reader will 


more eafily judge, when he ſees one 


of the moſt * ingenious of the Mo- 
derns profeſſing to follow this great 
Maſter in his Dialogues of the Dead; 


and yet, upon his Peruſal of them, 


he muſt acknowlege the Copy to be 
as different from the Original, as 
Whim and Refinement are different 
from Simplicity and Truth. 


And if we add to this the Auk- 


wardneſs, or rather the Impoſſibility 


of copying him in the Accounts of 
Pluto, Charon, and Cerberus, and 
all the amuſing Mythology of an- 
tient Hell, as likewiſe in the Intro- 
duction of thoſe numerous Sects of 
formal and hypocritical Philoſo- 


© Fontenelle. 


phers, 


k 

PRE FAG R. » 
phers, who make ſo conſiderable a 
Part of the Entertainment thoſe Di- 
alogues afford, it will then be readily 
perceived what Reaſon I had to ſay, 
that this was one of the Kinds. of 
antient Literature-in which we have 
fallen men ſhort. 


f 


1 *** is ſenfble of ; 


the Truth of this laſt Obſervation 


himſelf, and therefore profeſſes to 


imitate Lucian only in Part; and 


perhaps it was for the extreme Dif- 


ficulty of ſucceeding only in Part, 
and exhibiting ſuch admirable Pic- 


tures of departed Souls as the face- 
tious Greek has: left us, that another 
great Name among the Moderns, 


in the Dialogues he has publiſhed, 
has not imitated: him at all. 

» Cambray. | Nay | 
W The 
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The Reader will immediately 
conclude from what has been al- 
ready ſaid, that I have no Deſign 
of trying my Skill in a Point where 
one in all Reſpects my Superior has 
failed before: and indeed I have 
not. Yet the very Deſign of a 
Work of this Nature has ſomething 
ſo advantageous in itſelf, and has 
been ſo much neglected by Engliſh 
Writers, that I thought it not im- 
proper to ſend the following _ 
men into the World. 


Hou it comes to paſs that a Work 
of this kind has ſo many Attractives 


to the Generality of Readers, and of 


conſequence how extenſively uſeful 
the Inſtructions conveyed in it may 
be, I ſhall not now inquire; and 


though an * Critique on the 


French 
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French Authors, who have been the 
moſt ſucceſsful of the Moderns in 
this Way of Writing, might be here 
more properly required; yet as that 
would ſwell this Preface to a Size 
very unſuitable to ſo ſmall a Vo- 
lume, I ſhall at preſent omit it, and 
may poſſibly take it up at ſome 
more favourable Time. Let it ſuf- 
fice now, in one Word to declare, 
that my Intention in theſe Dialogues 
is to revere at a great Diſtance the 
inimitable Lucian, and to ſteer di- 
realy between the unadorned Gra- 
vity of Cambray, and the refined 


Sprightlineſs of Fontenelle. 


And if in the Execution of this 


Work, I can ſelect ſome critical and 


important Parts in the Lives of ſome 


remarkable Perſons ; if I can make 
them ſpeak in a manner ſuitable. to 


A4 their 
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their Character and Dignity ; if I 
can draw the Reader's Attention by 
a certain Spirit and Embelliſhment 
proper to the Narration; and if, in 
the Concluſion, I can collect ſome 
uſeful Point of Doctrine for the 
Conduct of human Life; I ſhall 
then have done all that my preſent 
Plan admits of; and if I have not 
done this, I have failed in my De- 


is and claim no Walen 


There is 255 Thing indeed 2 
ought yet to be mentioned here, be- 


cauſe Fontenelle has thought it of 


ſo great Conſequence, as to pro- 


nounce him happy who can attain 


it: and that is a certain ingenious 
Simplicity and natural Pleaſantry in 
the Expreſſion, ſo. proper for Dia- 


logue Writing 1 in general. If this 


be 
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| be fo, Fontenelle is to be congratu- 


lated, as having beyond all Diſpute 
arrived at this Point of Perfection; 
but 1 am not ſure that my Happi- 
ſhould be granted that there are two 
Things which denominate this Au- 
thor an Original, Simplicity in the 
Turn of his Dialogue, and Subtilty 
in the Subſtance; in the one of them 
perhaps I could not imitate him if 


IJ would; and in the other I cer- 


tainly would not imitate ogy if 1 
could 10 * a 7. MILEY 7 28 


But Jam not aware that this | 


Maxim is ſo univerſally :true, or ra- 


ther  am-inclined to think that the 


Obſervation of it on many Occa- 


ſions would be e and not a 


Vanue, 
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For Inſtance: Mellinius was a 
Bigot, furious and hot, violent' in 
his Judgment, and uncharitable in 
his Cenſures; of the ſame Caſt with 
that Stoic in the Jupiter Tragedus 
of Lucian, whoſe very Talk was 
Declamation, and whoſe Reaſoning 
was e r 


| Now to * ſuch a Character as 
this the ſame Turn of Converſation 
in the Dialogue with his Oppoſer, 
as is given to Margaret of Auſtria 
with Otho, would be to make the 
fierce Bigot contend for his Religion 
with the ſame Pleaſantry and Eaſe 
as the n Lady for a Trifle *, 


But it is not only on ti Occa- 
Gon that I have purpoſely deviated 


* See the Dialogue between Margaret of Au. 


ſtria and Otho, 
from 
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from this uniform Familiarity of 
Style: I have not thought the Chit- 
chat of the French Manner more 
proper on many others; and I have 
even ventured to give to Anna 
Bullen and Monima a certain lofty 
and tragical Tone, which Indigna- 
tion, mingled with Grief, . ſeemed 
Py to require, 


If this ſhould be thought an Er- 
ror, I am ſomewhat apprehenſive 
that, as is uſual in ſuch Caſes, it is 
not unaccompanied with another 
for as I have frequently avoided this 
eaſy and elegant Turn of Converſa- 
tion, I have likewiſe not been over 
ſolicitous about the Chaſtity and 
Correctneſs which belongs to it, be- 
ing long ago perſuaded of the Truth 
of that excellent Obſervation in Se- 
neca, that | 

* Non 
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Non eſt virile ornamentum concinnitas; 


or in plain Engliſh, that Elegance | 


and Force, like contrary Qualities, 
for the moſt part deſtroy each other; 
and that great Spirit and great Ac- 


curacy have very rarely, if ever, 


been united in the ſame Author; 
ſo that if I ſhould have the good 
Fortune to be allowed in this Work 
any conſiderable Portion of the one, 
I ſhall not be much concerned about 
wh * in the other. 


But be chis as it will, my Buſineſi 


hive is not ſo much to defend my 


Manner of compoſing any one of 
theſe Dialogues, -as to ſubmit them 
all to the Judgment of the Public, 
which I here do with ſo petfect a 
Deference and Reſignation, that 


274 ſhall take their inſtant Fate, 


Ven 
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even in my on Opinion, from the 
Stamp they receive there. 


This was my principal Reaſon 
for publiſhing this Specimen at all; 
and on this Account I have given 
Dialogues of every kind, that 1 
might know on which, or if on any, 
this Stamp of Approbation would be 
fixed: and I know ſo well the Dif- 
ficulty of compoſing even one to 
come up to my own Idea of it, that 
I promiſe never to offend in the like 
manner again, unleſs, what very 
rarely happens, the World ſhall think 

more highly of this Work than even 
the Author himſelf. | 


There is another - Thing about 
which it is neceſſary to caution the 


to impute to the Author the Senti- 
| ments 


candid Reader; and that is, never 


! 
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ments of any of the Speakers in the 


Dialogues ; who are ſuppoſed only 
to deliver their own particular Te- 
nets : becauſe, at this rate he may, 
be reckoned an Hypocrite in the 
Perſon of Eraſmus, a Suicide in the 


Perſon of Otho, and even an Atheiſt 
in the Perſon of Bayle; and this 


Caution is ſtill the more neceſſary, 


becauſe, though I have been princi- 


pally concerned in theſe Sheets, yet 
every Dialogue is not by the ſame 


Hand, and I have been aſſiſted by 


ſome Friends, whoſe Names, if per- 
mitted, it would be an Honour to 


me to mention. 


There ſeems to be little Occaſion 


after what has been already ſaid, to 
intimate to the Reader, that there 


is a certain imaginary Ground aſ- 
ſumed by Chriſtian Writers for the 
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Speakers in their Dialogues, who are 
allowed often to deliver themſelves 
without ſtrictly adhering either to 
the antient or modern Notions of 
the State of departed Souls, and 
without keeping up to that Unifor- 
mity of Character which they main- 
tained among the Living. 


I have only to add, that theſe 
Dialogues have lain by me ſeveral 
Years, chiefly becauſe I did not en- 
tertain any high Idea of their Merit: 
but the very favourable Reception 
which a ſimilar Work of the learned 
and ingenious Lord Lyttelton has 
met with, encourages me to hope 


for the ſame Indulgence from the 
Public. 
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enk THE dog and Pope Juxios 
«<ILATE 7 uE SECOND. 91 | 


Aid 27 | Jo £16 6.” MALL! 
i in Vain to ah ute. It was 
neither in your * lies rior 
your power to put your threats 
92 againſt 1 me in execution. The 
Y eldeſt ſon of the church could never ruin 
me head of it; and the ſanctity of my cha- 
racter would always have been proof againſt 
the attacks of the good King Lew1s. 
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LEWIS. 


And yet the ſanctity of your character 
ſhould (one would think) have been no ex- 
traordinary ſecurity; for it was made up, as 
well as I can remember, of debauchery, 
rage, ambition, faction and perfidy. 


Jo rrus. 


You may add, if you pleaſe, what ſhould 
be much ſtronger than all this to you, my 
peculiar hatred and deteſtation of the Gallic 


empire and name. 


LEWIS. 


Or rather that there may be nothing per- 
ſonal, let me add what my brother MAax1- 
MILIAN obſerved, who condemning him- 
ſelf with you, was moſt likely to ſpeak 
truth; and yet in his cooleſt moments he 
reflected with a kind of horror on the de- 
ſperate condition of the world, without the 
interpoſition of Providence, if it was to be 
governed by ſuch a drunkard as Julius, and 
ſuch a poor * hunter as Maximilian. 


JuLivs, 


A ſaying of Maximilian's, 
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JuLivs, 


And yet I fay, for all this, my holineſs 
was always able to prevail over your wrath ; 
not that true and inward holineſs, which 
the goſpel recommends, and to which I had 
no pretenſions; but that titular and external 
holineſs attached to my ſee, and which as 
properly belonged to the drunkard Julius, 
as majeſty to the hunter Maximilian : this, 
I fay, was able, at any time, to wreſt the 
weapons out of your hands. 


LEWIS. 


You did not think ſo, when your perfi- 
dies had raiſed my anger to ſuch a pitch, 
that I ſet out armed from France, with this 
revengeful motto, Perdam Babylonts nomen. 


Jorrus. 


Ves; not only then, but at a much more 
critical time, when you had gained the bat- 
tle of Ravenna ; when my affairs were in 
the utmoſt confuſion, and I lay entirely at 
your mercy. | 
| LEWIS. 


But ſurely for ſuch a one as Julius to lie 


at any one's mercy muſt be a very painful 
| D: 2 ſituation, 
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ſituation, who had behaved himſelf ſo as to 
be the object of no one's mercy at all. 


Jr tus. 


PI - 


No matter for that: I was face of it 
from you, upon the moſt clear and indiſ- 
putable motive, your own excellent diſpo- 
ſition; you remember the merciful and ge- 
nerous anſwer which you once made to a 
vindictive courtier, that a king of France 
ought never to gratify the reſentments of 
a duke of Orleans, 


LEWIS. 


That anſwer, I hear, from the gallantry 
of the ſentiment, and the ingeniouſneſs of 
the turn, does honour to my memory even 
at this day. 
- JuLivs. 


No doubt of it, as well as that amiable 
ch aracter yon received, as father of your 
people: but this excellent diſpoſition that did 
you honour in the world, only expoſed you 


more effectually to my wo and contriv- 
3 ances; 


- 
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ances; and I made uſe of it as well in my 
proſperity to oppreſs you, as in my adver- 
ſity to appeaſe you. 


LE WIs. 


Lou behaved like yourſelf ; and the con- 
duct was worthy of the moſt execrable pope 
that ever filled the chair. 


Juris. 


But for fear this ſhould not do, as my 
plots began to be ſeen through, I made uſe 
of a variety of tricks, and added what ſcarce 
ever yet failed to make the nobleſt victo- 
ies prove abortive. 


Lewis. 


Lo 


That my victories proved abortive, I 
know to be true: but how came I to be 
ſo bewitched as to give up all the advan- 


tages I had gained, to my moſt n 
enemy? 


* "I... 


JoL1vs. 


. By as ſure and effectual a ſort of witchery 
as any in the world, the charms in the 
letters of the word HoLINxESSͤ: which, 


B 3 as 
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as I told you, was inherent in the pope- 
dom, and thought eſſential to the mitre, 


LEWIS, 


But I knew it was not; and found by 
frequent experience, that popes were no ho- 
lier than other men. 


JuL1vs. 


That might be; and yet there would be 
many times, when this knowledge would 
be no ſecurity againſt a charm of this na- 
ture: men, much leſs religious than you, 
have, at certain ſeaſons, been forced to act 
in favour of ſuperſtition againſt reaſon ; nay, 
the boldeſt and moſt deliberate atheiſts have 
not always been able to hold out againſt 
prejudices of this ſort. The Athenian Peri- 
cles was certainly as free from ſuperſtition 
as Lewis XII. yet he was forced in ſickneſs 
to ſubmit to charms and amulets, which, 
when well, he deſpiſed. In ſhort, what was 
{aid by one of your ſucceſſors to Charles V. 
is exactly applicable to the preſent caſe. 
When that monarch ſent him a declara- 
tion of war, with a particular enymeration 


of 
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of all his titles, as emperor of Germany 
king of Spain, lord of th? Low-Countries, 
Jeruſalem, &c. Francis anſwered to each of 
them diſtinctly (to ſhew that one title was 
not inferior to many) king of France, king 
of France, king of France.— And when a 
temporal monarch like you would threaten 
a a ſucceſſor of St. Peter with leagues, with 
armies, and ſedition, it may frequently be 
ſufficient to oppoſe to them all, the church, 
the church, the church ! 


LEWIS. 


| This is a very pleaſant application of my 

ſucceſſor's pride; and yet I think I ſhewed 
you on certain occaſions, that you wanted 
all this power, and more. 


JuL1vus. 


No. I never wanted more, but I wanted 
it in another ſhape ; if it failed in the hi- 
deous form of terror, I made it ſucceed in 
the agreeable one of beauty. In thoſe fal- 
hes of paſſion, when you was not acceſſible 
on the fide of ſuperſtition yourſelf, I found 
out thoſe that were; and by their means 
wrought you to my purpoſe : even the 

B 4 wie 
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* wife of your boſom co-operated here with 
the church, and frequently undid in bed 
all that you had done in the field. | 


LEtw1s. 


This double witchcraft was indeed more 
likely to be ſucceſsful. 


Jor1vs, 


If it was not, I made it triple. The popu- 
lace of a kingdom are as liable to religious 
impreſſions as women; and I had millions 
of your ſubjects attached by this means to 
my ſee, and in an unnatural intereſt againſt 
their king. 1 had, beſides, cardinals, le- 
gates, nuncios, prieſts, fryars, and monks, 
of my own: ſo that, upon the whole, you 
could ſcarce have any means of eſcaping 
me; I beſet you in the city, the camp, and 
the battle ; I'chained you, as it were, down, 
both abroad and at home; and I frequently 
made you \know, by dear-bought- expe- 
rjence, that theſe powers were as effectual 
in my hands, as an army of an hundred 


thouſand men in yours. PE 
8 | Lewis. 


Ann of Brittany, who conſtantly teized Lewis 
into peace with the pope. 
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And yet, for all this, ſome people have 
got the better of all this holy band ; and 
neither this power, nor any other, could hin- 
der one of your ſucceſſors from having his 
capital ſacked, his citadel taken, and him- 
ſelf made a priſoner. 


Jorius. 


That might be. I do not ſay that this 
power is always proof againſt fury : yet 
you ſhould have obſerved, that this & mon- 
arch was half aſhamed of his victory, and 
was obliged to put on mourning for the 
captivity of the holy . whom his own 
generals had ſubdued. ny | 


LEW 1s. 


That was a farce indeed : every ane 
knew, that he inwardly rejoiced at the fall 
of Babylon. 


Jur1vs. 
Charles V. x. | ſacked Rome, and took the pope 
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Jorivs. 


So much the greater does it prove the 
power of Babylon to be; he was forced to 
weep over his conqueſts, for fear even of his 
own ſubjects. 


LEWIS. 


But if J had done the ſame thing to you, 
I am not aware that my ſubjects would 
have mutinied ; they knew you to be as 
great a villain as I did. 


Jorrus.“ 


So did your wife, and yet ſhe could not 
bear to ſee the church receive any injury: 
on this occaſion the graveſt matrons ſtood 
up for New Rome, as the greateſt heroes 
did for Old: both of them reſolved that 
neither the ſpiritual nor temporal commu- 
nity ſhould receive any harm ; nay, on this 
occaſion, one of the chaſteſt and moſt vir- 
tuous of women appeared in behalf of 
the moſt profligate and abandoned of men : 
and carefſes, reſentments, endearments, 


ne, intrigues, importunities, con- 
22 ſcience 
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ſcience and tears, were all of them by turns 
made uſe of againſt the honour both of her 
huſband and her country: can you have a 
greater inſtance of the force of ſpiritual 


arms ? 


LEWIS. 


It is indeed too great for the repoſe of 
the world; and I am not ſorry to hear that 
ſince my time it is leſs. 


NEW DIALOGUES 


DIALOGUE Il. 


LUTHER and ERASMUS, 


< ERAsSMuus. 

Warrant you, you thought you had 
made an excellent piece of work of it, 

in changing the religion of your country: 
the zra of the reformation, no doubt, ſound- 
ed — in the ears of! its author. 1 


7” 


' Lora. 


O! it ſounds finely yet; no time can 
diminiſh the ſenſe of fo meritorious a 
work; and the reflection on it makes a 


principal part of my happineſs, even in 
theſe lower regions. 


ERASMUS. 


o! envy 'd happineſs of folly and te R 
ſion l who but ſuch a ſtupid. German as 
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you could ever take it into his head to 
think, that the reformation could. be uſes, 
ful to Chriſtianity, and not even in death 
awake from that pleaſing dream? 


Lor unn 


How plorious is it for me to be always 
teized with thoſe whoſe errors I have de- 
| tefted? for by this opening I judge that 1 

have ſome bigotted Catholic to contend 
with. | 2 


- mm » 


ERASMUS. 


Why then you judge here as you did 
above; and it is not yet given you to ſee 
any farther than the outſide of things. 
Know then that I was as much a Proteſtant 
as yourſelf, in all things but the folly of 

profeſſing myſelf fo, and building a tell. 

gion on the ſandy foundation of the ne- 
 ceſlityof p private judgment: or if this is not 
enough for your information, know that I 
was once at leaſt as clear - ſighted as Jour- 
ſelf, at the time you ſaw the fartheſt; that 
I penetrated at leaſt into all-the cheats = 
deluſions of the Romiſh church, and yet 1 
it neceſſary to live and die in the 11 
N 7 on 
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profeſſion of that communion ; know i in 
ſhort, that I am Eraſmus. 


LUTHER. 


And what is there ſo ſuperior in the life 
and conduct of Eraſmus, that it ſhould 
make Luther contemptible ? As far as I can 
find, you wanted courage. to defend your 
notions, and even frankneſs to reveal them: 
you could not attain yourſelf either to the 
ſincerity or fortitude of a true ſoldier of 
Chriſt; and for this reaſon ſeem to be an- 


gry with thoſe that did. 


ERASMUS. 


Say rather, that I had neither the folly 
nor the wildneſs to endeavour to perſuade” 


the world, that the reſveries of Lutheran- 


iſm could ever be conſiſtent with themſelves, 
or end well to Chriſtianity. The bafis of 


- the reformation was, I think, that every 


one was at liberty to examine the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, and depart from it when 


he thought proper. 


LUTHER, 


True. 
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E RAS Mus. 


So that as you reformed from the Ca- 
tholics, the Calviniſts might reform from 
you, and the Quakers might reform from 
you both: the Muggletonian might reform 
from the Quaker, the Methodiſt might re- 
form from the Muggletonian, and the In- 
dependent might reform from you all. 


LUTHER. 


What's this? Independent, Methodiſt, 
Muggletonian ? why I know not ſo much 
as the names of theſe reformers ! 


F ERASMUS. 


And had it not been for you, hey wondd 
have been equally unknown to the reſt of 
the world : but ſurely they are the names 
only of thoſe ſets, and not the probable 
exiſtence of them, that are a ſecret to you; 
or, to ſpeak in a manner more fuitable 'to 
the groſſneſs of your imagination, you could 
not but be apprehenſive that reformation 
once broach'd would be drawn to the dregs. 


be. 
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1 know of no dregs that can flow from 


ſo. pure and heavenly a ſource ; the laſt 
A 1 be as clear as the __ 


dk 


- 


lions of - frantic and viſionary ſets were to 
ſpring from the ſeeds the dull Luther has 
ſown, none of them would reflect any diſ- 
credit to Chriſtianity, or produce any in- 


mee to de 


| LuTurzR. be 
I am not aware that I faid ſo much; if 


of it. 
ERASMUS. 


But this is to doubt too late ; 1 it would 
have became you much better to have 
doubted at your firſt ſetting out ; for now, 
I can tell you, the thing is in effect come 
to paſs ; and, excluſive of infidelity, which 
the reformation has made confident, your 


Lutheraniſm is ſplit into as many whimſi- 
| cal 


That! is to ſay, that if millions and mila 


I did, I have ſome doubts as to the truth 


hs _ 6 he. 
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cal forms of worſhip as thoſe of the whole 
world put together. 


LUTHER. 


But I expected there ſhould have been 
what I try'd in my own life to compaſs; 
ſome creeds, ſome articles, and ſyſtems ; 
ſome church-power, ſome authority, and 
compulſion, to confine this prolific princi- 


. * proper bounds. 


ERASMUS. 


How! Creeds, ſyſtems, compulſion? 
the names of theſe ought to be much 
more ſtrange to me, than thoſe of Mug- 
gletonian and Independent to you; why 
the very idea of them is an abſurdity on 
| your plan, where every one i8 to think as 
he — 


LUTHER: 


But though this liberty be allowed, yet 
- ſurely it does not imply; that every one 
may ſtuck the common faith, and de- 
part from it juſt when he thinks proper. 


C ERAS- 
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No! then what right had you to do it? 


LUTHER. 


Ir becauſe I—1I was in ſuch —I had 
ſo .,. | 


ERASMUS. 


Come, don't boggle any farther ; the 
true: and only reaſon that can be given 
why you might do'it, and not another, is, 
becauſe it was a privilege that did not be- 
long to any of the race of men but to Lu- 
ther; there was one peculiarly happy ge- 
. nius, favour' d by God, and marked out by 
heaven for ſuch an important undertak- 
LUTHER. 


You may laugh- as you pleaſe ; but ſtill 
the very being of a religion ſuppoſes ſome 
authority in its profeſſors, to curb. or ſup- 
| preſs all others; and if all churches ever 

had, and always muſt have this power, why 
muſt mine one be without it? * 


ERAs- 
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ERASMUS. 


Becauſe the fooliſh founder of it-did not 


know what he was about, and expected a 
fabric of church-power without any foun- 
dation; this has puzzled your ſucceſſors fo 
much, that we ſee frequently the groſſeſt 
inconſiſtency and contradiction in all the 
Proteſtant churches; who ſet out with a 
principle that leaves every one at liberty, 
and then puniſh them for the exertion of 
it, when they have done. However, as 
you ſay, there muſt be ſome power of this 

ſort; and if you had forgot it in your plan, 

it has been amply made up by thoſe who 
came after you; and we have heard of a 
ſynod of Dort in a Proteſtant country, 
treading exactly in the ſame ſteps with the 
council of Trent in a Catholic one; vio- 
lence and oppreſſion appear with the fame 


face, though not with the fame conſiſt. 
duc, in both. 


3 . 


LUTHER. 


Bauch is the nature of mankind ; in all 
ſtruggles for ſuperiority between principle 
os and intereſt, it is eaſy to ſee which will get 
wy. C 2 the 
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the better. But then, if the Proteſtants 
found it uſeful to imitate the Catholics in 
part of their perſecuting ſyſtem, notwith- 
ſtanding the abſurdity of doing ſo, how 
comes it to paſs that the other ill conſe- 
quence of the reformation, in the nume- 
rous ſects of i it, continues ? 


ERAS Mus. 


For the reaſon you yourſelf have inti- 
mated; becauſe you and your ſucceſſors 
have imitated the Romaniſts but by halves; 
you have not had rigour enough to be 
thorough Catholics, nor mildneſs enough 
to be thorough Proteſtants: if you had been 
one, you would have ſuffered quietly an 
infinity of ſects; if you had been the 
other, you would have ſuffered none. —— 
At preſent you have manag'd the matter 
ſo, as to produce neither peace to ſociety, 
nor credit to yourſelves ; to deſerve neither 
the character of good Chriſtians, nor good 
hypocrites ; neither ſound politicians as to 
the intereſts of this world, nor fincere 
candidates for the glory of the other. 
Like men bent upon two W porn 
errands, ye loiter idly between both; or 

rather 
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rather, like men not perfectly weaned from 
idolatry, ye fluctuate aukwardly between 
carnality and grace, and impiouſly halt 
between God and Baal. 


LUTHER. 
I proteſt this is downright ſatire. 


ERASMUS. 


4 


Who can ever ſay fo, that ſees the truth 

of it literally and punctually fulfilled in 

every Proteſtant country .under heaven ?— 

that, hears the inhabitants of them all every 

day haranguing on the glorious liberty of 

the reformation, and in the very fame 

breath endeavouring to ſubvert it; bearing 

.. © with a ſort of ſeeming complacency a dan- 

gerous or heretical opinion, when at the 

very ſame time, if they were not hindered, 

* they would cut your Throat, for . 
ing it. 


| LUTHER. 

Well, but is there no country where the 
"reformation is maintained in its original 
purity? what if no — oh: 
| was ever uſed? | 

0 ; EAA 
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| | EAAGMus. 
Why then, as I ſaid before, you would 


ſee an endleſs variety of religious fooleries, 
with open and bare-faced infidelity at their 
head : and to cut you ſhort in your en- 
quiries how this could be, I need only tell 
you, that it is actually fact in all thoſe 
Proteſtant nations which approach neareſt 
to your original plan.— If you doubt it, 
enquire of that infinity of bold or motley 
ſhades which come daily from thoſe parts; 
and by theſe you will find, as I have done 
before, that they have either rent the ſeam- 
leſs coat of their maſter into thouſands of 
pieces, on the one hand, or expos d it, on 
the other, as without any tincture of ho- 
lineſs,, and of a piece with that common 
and political robe, which covered of old 
| the: intrigues of prieſts, and lying law- 
givers of the Pagan world; in a word, if 
there be any ſuch thing as converting truth 
into fiction; if there be any danger of 
btinging order into confuſion, and bartering 
away ta ſimple and uniform revelation for 
— .refinement-and eaten f Luther 
R "44 rel 

*4 IA 4 end 
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Lor AER. 


I own theſe are ſome of the. inconve- 
niences which I did not ſee in all their 
force at my firſt ſetting out ; but ſuch in- 
conveniences muſt ever attend on all conſi- 
derable undertakings that have not yet been 
tried. But how ungrateful is it in you to look 
only on the darker ſide, to forget every 
advantage which the reformation has in- 
troduced, and, above all, to return me no 
thanks for-my noble ſtand againſt the. pow- 
ers of the inquiſition, and hindering a ſet 
of ſpiritual villains from plundering and de- 
ſtroying their fellow - creatu res. 


8 * 


——— ERASsMπ⁰tñmᷓðs. bk 


| There you was right; and you ſhould 
either have ſtopped on a ſudden at this cri- 
tical point, or, if you had proceeded far- 
ther, ſhould haye made your religion, like 


the loa of the Medes and n, unal- 
 terable for a 


GRP. 1; e 42 
But how could this be, wichout aug 
into the abſurdity you n been inveigh- 
W 4. LES 0 
C4 ERAS- 
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ERASMUS. 


This abſurdity would never have been 
perceived while your followers were yet 
warm againſt the errors of Popery ; you 
ſhould have took them in this temper, and 
at this happy ſeaſon ſhewn, in a folemn 
aſſembly of them all, that as they now 
acknowleged their preſent ſyſtem to be per- 
fe, they could not but be ſenſible that 
every future deviation from it would bring 
confuſion to ſociety ; that on this account 
it would be proper to put the inſtruments 
of death, which the bloody and revenge- 
ful prieſt had abuſed, into the hands of 
the civil magiſtrate, who ſhould more tem- 
perately exert them againſt every innovator 
in religion, as guilty of treaſon againſt the 


ſtate, 


LUTHER. a 

I am not. diſpleaſed with this glimpſe of 
the unhallowed. temple of Eraſmus, nor 
with this favourable opportunity of retort- 
ing upon him every part of the charge 
brought againſt me: for, to ſay nothing of 
the ill grace of ſetting up infallibility in 
| | Germany, 
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Germany, at the very ſame inſtant that I 
had exploded it at Rome, what weakneſs 
or what extravagance have you imputed to 
any part of my ſyſtem which is not re- 
doubled in your own ? If the foundation 
of mine was laid in folly, yours is laid 
in fraud; If mine ſhews the way to 
human refinement and invention, yours 
ſhews the way to deep hypocriſy and diſ- 
| fimulation ; if mine leads to open and 
bare-fac'd infidelity, yours leads to maſł d 
and conceal'd atheiſm :—— In ſhort, on 
my plan the ſpirit of religion ſtill ſubliſts, 
though under a variety of aukward and 
fantaftic garbs, which no wiſe man indeed 
would chooſe ; but in yours there is only 
the dead carcaſe of it left, and which per- 
haps the ſtate itſelf, whoſe creature it is, 
would ſome time wiſh to ke animated, 
when it is too late, 
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DIALOGUE III. 


ERASs Mos and CALVIN. 


CALVIN. 


VO ſeem to triumph; but ſurely 

without reaſon : it was natural for a 
converſation to end as it has juſt done, be- 

tween two diſputants ſo unequally matched 
as Eraſmus and Luther, 


ERASMUS, 


No; I triumph not for, being ſuperior to 
my antagoniſt in ſkill, but truth: that is 
the only conſideration which calls torth my 

attention now. | 


CALVIN. 
Tf &, behold a combatant of a different 
order one that can call out to you with 
| leſs 
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leſs inſult than propriety, in the boaſt of a 
different hero, 


Apice num mage fit noſtrum penetrabile telum! 


ö ERASMUS, 

And what can inſpire you with ſuch pe- 
culiar inſolence in a cauſe ſeemingly ſo 
deſperate ? 

”  Cairam 


Greater experience and deeper reflec- 
tion, freſher memorials which my curioſity 
has collected from variety of ſhades, and 
more ſtudious reſearches into the hiſtory 
of the reformation. In ſhort, I would ſay 
that my German predeceſſor had ſeen but 
the dawn of his darling project; its in- 
creaſing luſtre was in my happier day; 
but its meridian glory is in the preſent 
age, and I hope will continue to lateſt 
* ERASM U. 

But whatever peculiar and new elher 
your documents or reflections may fur- 
niſh, you cannot, I think, deny the truth 
of the inconveniences - which I defore 


W the reformatien. 
* 8 jp 9 


” 
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6&8 * 


CALVIN. 


Some of theſe I allow, as there will al- 
ways be many, even in the beſt projected 
ſcheme that was ever offered to mankind : 


but if theſe inconveniences had been in- 


creaſed an hundred-fold, there is one ef- 
fe& of the reformation ſo ſingularly excel- 


lent, that it is ſufficient of itſelf to balance 


them all, 
Re 74A ERASMUS. 
Name it. 

FOE CALVIN. 


Liberty; civil and religious liberty. 


ERA$SMUS. 


# * 


The opening is unlucky; and it but ill 
. the arbitrary Calvin to make this 
boaſt, who embrued his hands in the blood 


of heretics, in the very moment that his 


own was ſought after on the ſame ac- 


cCcunt. | 27 


CALVIN. 


That act was the capital blemiſh of my | 
nie, but you of all others know how to 


aledge 


of that knowlege will __ N 
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alledge in my behalf, that hereſy was the 
preyailing dæmon of the age, that it had 
taken poſſeſſion of the hearts of mankind, 
and was not totally caſt out even from the 
exorciſers themſelves. I impute it theres 
fore in ſome degree, not to the man, but 
the times ; not to the religion I embraced, 
but to that which I ſhunned z not, in ſhort, 
to the candid and benevolent fpirit of the 
gentle reformation, but to the remaining 


leaven of that acrimonious ſyſtem which 
* bigotted Papiſt had contrivet. 


ERASMUS. 


Your plea, I think, is more artful than 
ſolid ; and however my knowlege of thoſe 
times may enable me to plead in your fa- 
vour, be aſſured that nothing within reach 


. 


1 


; CALVIN. 


Let me then confeſs farther, that 3 
of this guilt muſt be imputed to the ſtern 


and rigorous principles of Which I Was 
compoſed; and a zeal for true religion 


8 wirsing its ardors with this ame; and 
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the hereſy of Seryetus being charged in 
-part with atheiſm, I was naturally puſhed 
on to exceſſes which I was not aware of. 
Vet, in ſpite of what I myſelf, or the moſt 
ingenious advocate, can urge in my de- 
fence, the crime was of ſuch a deep and 
malignant caſt, as is only to be atoned for 
by never- ceaſing penitence and tears. 


ER ASMUS. 


Vour compunction and not your argu- 
ments induce me to paſs this blemiſh over. 
Go on to confute now, if you are able, the 


two capital objections I brought againſt the 
reformation. 


CALVIN, 


To the firſt of them, in one. ſenſe, I 
have but little to reply; that is, if it takes 
in the multiplication of complex ſyſtems 
and creeds, and the enforcing them with 
penal and ſanguinary laws, the inconſiſt- 
ency is too manifeſt for me eaſily to re- 
move. The horrors which I have felt for 
the crime juſt mentioned, the long expe- 
rienced and happy effects of the moſt dif- 
fuſive moderation, together with my con- 

1 ſtant 


— 


5 _ _——Y — — — — 
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ſtant and friendly converſation with ſhades 
of this enlarged and benevolent turn, have 
changed the bent of my violent diſpoſition, . 
and brought me over with full affections 
to their more charitable opinions ; ſo that 
if I was to live again, the articles of my 
religion ſhould be natural, eaſy, perſpicu- _ 
ous, and few; and excluſive of atheiſm and | wil 


blaſphemy, of mad fanaticiſm, and ſuch ex- q 1 
travagant principles as ſow diſſention among | 14 
friends, unhinge eſtabliſhments, and ſet i 
kingdoms in a flame ;— I ſhould be for an . 1 L 
_ univerſal toleration of a; religious opi- y b | 
mon. = 


ERASMusS. 


But K yielding to me in this objection OS | J 
you ſeem not to be aware, that you double 9 
the force of the other, and ſplit the plain 5 1 
and fimple religion of Chriſt into a yet 8 
greater number of ſuperſtitious fooleries than 2 
J had ſet before Luther. 


CALVIN. 


I had acknowleged before, that there 
never was, and never can be any thing fo 
excellent produced, but it will be attended 

with 
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with ſome inconveniences, and this that 
you mention is the capital one of the re- 
formation: but yet in this worſt view of 
it, it is by many degrees preferable to 
Popery; ſo that if you oppoſe to the re- 
formers their confuſion and infidelity, you 
will let me oppoſe to the Papiſts their * 
pocriſy and atheiſm. 


ERAS Mus. 
But why ſo? 
CALVIN. 


Becauſe they are the natural reſult* of 
force and corruption in religion. When 
once men are obliged to admit what their 
reaſon diſapproves, they admit it only in 
ſhew, and ſlide, as it were, inſenſibly from 
a falſe religion to none at all. And that 
this reflection is ſupported by fact, appears 
from the accounts of thoſe inquiſitive tra- 
vellers who inform us, that if we look for 
atheiſts, we muſt go to the land of the 
church. And then as to that univerſal 
hypocriſy which prevails amongſt Papiſts, 
-you certainly muſt admit it, who know 
that they make, an open profeſſion of a 
| ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem ſo — oppoſite to that of 
Chriſt, that if an apoſtle from heaven was 
to reform the world, and preach up the 
goſpel in the ſtreets of Rome, he muſt 
ſuffer a freſh and heavier perſecution under 
the pretended vicegerent of Chriſt, than 
he had done under thoſe who denied his 
miracles, and abhorred his name. 


EnASMBL 


This may be ſo; yet whilſt this atheiſin 
is coneealed,. and this outward ſhew is re- 
gularly carried on, the order of fociety 
| my be very well maintalned. 5 


Ut 22 Carvin! 4; 


Then certainly it may be yet bettet 
maintained, where Chriſtianity wears only 
that motley garb you ſo much diſlike ; for 
hypocriſy, in the profeſſion of our faith, 
is the natural patent of hypocriſy in the 
conduct of our life, and concealed atheiſm 
is often able to ſhed its malignant ve- 
nom in a wider ſphere, and with greater 
ſecurity, than when it is openly. profeſſed. 
But now, in the lands of unlimited tole- 
ration, there will be an appearance of con- 
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be thouſands of Opinions, but ſo viſionary 
and romantic, that they will but juſt fee 
the light, and for want of being checked, 
will immediately expire: there will be 
thaufands too that ſeem of ſome conſe- 
quence, but the difference being but in- 
conſiderable at their birth, it will in time 
intirely vaniſh, — There will be ſome few 
too, where the diſagreement is great, and 
of conſequence laſting ; but even, in theſe 
their. reſpective patrons will not be poſitive 

and fierce : every one will go contented to 
his own form of worſhip, and be no more 
angry at his neighbour's different opinion, 
than he is at his different features, ſhape, 


af complexipy. 


ERASMUS. 


If I; could once ſee this verified in fach 
I:might;he a convert to your ſyſtem. 


CALA N. 


CE is 0, talent in that very country FO 
whence you derived your birth. And now 


having removed your principal difficulty, 
8 8. — 4 4 4 -- © how 


E324 % - 
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how will you rejoice with me at the review 
of thoſe manifold bleflings' which the Re- 
formation has produced! Nay, it would be 
ſufficient to recommend it to Eraſmus, if 
I was to mention only one, which is, that 
it has inlarged the mind, ſoftened the tem- 
per, and refined the manners: it has made 
men more tolerant of others principles, and 
leſs tenacious of their own :—it has remov- 
ed pride and fierceneſs and bigotry from 
converſation :—in ſhort, it has principally 
contributed to giye the true poliſh. to civil 
life, as well as to ſpread the finer arts over 
the habitable world. 


ERASMUS. 


'You have touch'd here ore? 6f thoſe 
fnaſter-ſtrings, which commands my reaſon 
and brings over my affections. r 


Carvin. 


I-ſhall touch another, hem . tell vou: 
that it has diflolv'd- the monaſteries, thoſe 
neſts of peeviſh and illiterats drones, who, 
under pretence of purer and more exalted 
devotion, became a reproach to their reli- 


gion, and a burthen to the community. 
D 2 ERAs- 
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ERASMUS. 


This is moſt true. 


= | CALVIN. 


1 ſhall touch another ſtill, when I in- 
form you farther, that it has reduced their 
feſtivals, and called forth their ſaints from 
the uſeleſs pomp and ſplendor of devotion; 
it has put them upon active and laudable 
purſuits, and convinced us by experience, 
that they are not ſecurer in their fame and 
virtue who count endleſs beads for the at- 
tainment of heaven, than they who in ho- 
neſt and induſtrious callings ſeek wealth on 

the earth.— I ſhould make no end, if 1 
was to infiſt on all the grievances which 
Popery introduced, and Proteſtantiſm has 
removed; upon purgatories extinguiſhed, 
and legends exploded - upon charms dif- 
ſolved, and demons chained down——upon 
inquiſitions aboliſhed, and tributes with- 
held. I will paſs over them all, to dwell 
on "that delightful and tranſporting view, 
the introduction of civil liberty into all 
thoſe fortunate countries where it has ef- 


- feQually 
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fectually taken root and flouriſhed. —You 
have not forgot England. 


ERASMUS. 


No; nor ever ſhall while gratitude can 
find a place in the human breaſt. 


CALVIN. 


Yet during the lives of thoſe princes who 


bore ſway while you flouriſhed, there were 


many things that muſt have given offence 
to the ingenuous temper of Eraſmus. In 
the reign of the laſt, particularly, who had 
in part thrown off the pontifical dominion, 
the remains only of Popery produced ſuch 


freakiſh bigotry, and ſuch ſhocking bar- 


barity, as is painful to me to remember: 
in the reign of his daughter, what you 
would call the reproach of the Reforma- 
tion, obſtinate and conceited Puritaniſm 
began to ſhake that abſolute and deſpotic 
frame, which has ſince been Tnelted down 
into that juſt diſtribution and happy equi- 
poiſe of power, which the enraptured ſtateſ- 
men of former ages beheld only in idea. 
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ERASMUs. 


I wich you could fay likewiſe, that it 
has improved the rough and illibe-al man- 
ners, the coarſe and inelegant form of liv- 
ing, which then prevailed — Os ge- 
nerous people. 


CALVIN. 


It has done all this, and more. It has 
wrought in that country as total an alter- 
ation, as if it had changed its very air and 
ſoil. It has adorned its buildin g8, and 
beautified its cities; — it has given neatneſs 
to its fields, and fertility to its deſerts ;— 
it has diffuſed knowledge and induſtry 
through its various inhabitants; made them 
ative in commerce, and ſkilful in arts, 
profound i in ſcience, and poliſhed in amuſe- 
ments. But what is infinitely more than 
this, it not only, as I faid, brought in free- 
dom to them at firſt, but it has made them 
watchful over it afterwards ; it has not 
only. made them watchful over their own 
liberties, but thoſe of their fellow-creatures 
alſo; it has not only on this account 
brought their armies into the field, but 
wafted 


„ %- 
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at their fleets over the ſeas, — In one |. 
word, it has borne them on ſwift wings to 41 
remoteſt ſtates on the firſt touch of oppreſ- 1 
ſion, and made them, in ſome ſort, guar- | 

dian angels to mankind. 


I can ſay no thore—the reſt is raptute— 
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Maxy or BuRGunDY and MONTAIGNE. 


MoNTAIGNE. 


\/7 OU may ſay what you pleaſe, but 

certainly your's was a very ridiculous 
death : becauſe you had hurt yourſelf in a 
certain part, which it naturally gave you 

' offence to name, you would hinder its being 
looked at, and fo take pet and die, 


MARY. 


I wonder to ſee a man of your educa- 
tion ſo dim-fighted here. Why my pet was 
no more than thouſands have taken before 
me; and you of all people ſhould know it, 
who had ſeen the manners of a court, and 
the refined turn of thinking which fre- 


quently prevails there. 


M o N- 
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MowNTA1GNE, 
Let me have ſeen them as much as you 
pleaſe, yet I know of no ſuch example at 
all; there certainly was not one in all the 
courts of my time ; and, as far as I can 


judge of thoſe ſince, they have not even a 
chance of ever producing another. 


MAR. 


Indeed you do me a great deal of ho- 
nour ; I did not think this piece of female 
heroiſm ſo ſingular as never to be matched 
again, even in thoſe higher ſpheres of lite, 
where exalted notions ſhould be common. 


M oNTA1GNE. 

Nay, this ſecond miſtake is ſtill greater 
than your firſt; in the higher ſpheres you 
mention, where exalted ſentiments prevail, 
the very ſpecies of theſe examples is ex- 
tinct; and if any one of them is ever ſeen, 
it is in ſome obſcure and homely ſhed, the 
ſimple miſtreſs of which complains of ſhe 
knows not what, and dies ſhe knows not 
"bs ai * 7 
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MART. 


I do not think your reflection juſt; but 
pray, for my renn 
cenſures on this occaſion, | 


 MonTAIGNE. 


No; you of all others have the leaſt 
claim to clemency here: What! an heireſs 
of the Low Countries ; one that was ſought 
for as a wife by all the world ;— one 
that was given backwards and forwards it 
marriage an hundred times; one that 
from her very infancy had been uſed to the 
groſs idea of an huſband, and to have his 
ſeveral qualifications canvaſſed and laid 
open ;—one that was to lie in in ſtate, and 
to have herſelf and children expoſed to 
grave ſtateſmen and uxorious 2 — 


Marv. 
You may ſpare the ſequel ; for though 
you aggravate the matter ever ſo much, 
what would it all ſhew, but that my delicacy 


was very exceſſive, and that I died a martyr 
to this, as others had done to more ſhame- 


ful paſſions ? Ae. 
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MoNnNTAIGNE. 


But yet, in ſome other things, your deli- 
cacy was not ſo exceſſive, if what your con- 
fidante ſaid, came, as it is probable, imme- 
diately from you; for her anſwer to Lewis 

the XIth's ambaſſador was, that her miſ- 
treſs was fit for a man, and did not chooſe 


a boy. 


MaRy. 6 


Would it puzzle my ingenious oxvaſle 
much, if I was to take upon myſelf all that 
an unpoliſhed maid of honour was . 


to ſay for me? 
Mera 
I confeſs it is a little ernbaraſſing. 
ww Maxr. 


Why ? Does it require ſo much 1 
to ſee, that chaſtity and delicacy need not 
always ſubſiſt together, and that I might 
have one of theſe to exceſs, and yet have 
—_ DOG RTE 2 other? 


we Mox- 
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w * 


This is juſt bed, but an not 
ſos. common. 


| Maxx. 


No; nor the counter- part of it in the 
maid of honour juſt-mentioned : for though 
her enemies allow that ſhe had one of 
theſe virtues in perfection, yet her very 
friends cannot allow her the other; and 
the numerous obſcenities in her converſa- 
tion, and intire freedom from them in her 
life, juſtified the obſervations of both : in 
ſhort, I might, for aught you know, be de- 
licate, but not chaſte ; as the was chaſte, 
but not delicate. ” 


:  MonTarone, 
This indeed may be : but why ſhould 
you die on this account ? 
Mary. 


I do not wonder at your putting this 
queſtion ſo often. A man of no delicacy 
himſelf cannot feel the ſentiments of thoſe 
that have. But ſuppoſe I had died for 


chaſtity ? Mon- 
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MonTA1GNE. 


That would have been more commend- 
able, and more eaſily ſolved. 


oft 


MAX. 
Suppoſe for love ? 
MoxTarowes. 
More common; and more to be ex- 
* ſtill. 


M A R Y. 
Suppoſe for pain, for captivity, e or di. 


honour of 
a 


Monarc. e. 


All of chem more juſtifiable cauſes 'N 
death than yours. | 


| Ma RY, 
To vulgar and undiſtinguiſhing eyes it 
ſhould ſeem ſo, but in the clear and un- 
prejudiced eye of reaſon it is far otherwiſe: 


let us bring this matter to the teſt. What 
does a duelliſt die for ? 


M o x- 
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MoNnTA1GN#+ 
_» Becauſe he 5 not bear e 


MAY. 


So did 1. — What did Cato leave the 
world for ? 


MoNxTA16 NE. 
_. Becauſe. he could. not bear captivity. | 


MAR. e 


And why not captivity, but becauſe it 
ended in one ſort of infamy, as my, diſor- 
der did in another ? and neither he nor 1 
were able to ſupport our ſhares. But if this 
example be thought af too great dignity 
to be. compared with mine, what think you 
of that ſhade who now walks before, vou 
with a bleeding boſommm 


MoxTAIGNe. 


% 8 it is Lucretia, the pride arid boaſt of 
the Roman world, that admirable pattern 
of fortitude and Pt to. all e e 


SD 2 WD 
MARV. 
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MARV. 


Bleſs me! what a profuſion of epplaue 
ought I to expect, if you begin already with 


ſuch encomiums on her. 


cans x 1 


Mon TALGNE» 


* No: hob cans of doatls was cou and 
ſubſtantial. 3 your's: whimfical' and imagi- 
vary: her's had; its foundation: in nature 
and cuſtom; your's in neither: at leaſt; if 
we cannot go ſo far, we may ſay with great 
juſtice, that ſhe could not after ſuch a miſ- 
fortune live with a proper degree of credit 
amongſt her virtuous countrymen, and 


therefore it was reaſonable for her wa. 


Mizy 


This laſt is the whole of what can ON 
ſaid. in her praiſe, and, the preferring an ho- 
nourable death. to unavoidable infamy was 
all the merit of this ſo much applauded 
0. E 


LE MonTAIGNk — __ 
And do you call this all the merit? was, 
it not a great deal for a woman to have 
| | aig! ſuch 
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ſuch an extraordinary degree of courage, 
to prefer death to a PCH ſhe did not 
erben 


(44; v2 V 5 p 
- 


N M A: RY, 


Undoubtedly it was ; and on this a account 
her example will be memorable and illuſ- 
trious to the lateſt poſterity. But fuppoſe 
now, that by ſome favourable circumſtan- 
ces ſne had made her eſcape from Tarquin, 
in the very moment he was about to perpe- 
trate his intended villainy, and afterwards 
faffered, on ſame martyrdom to hoes | 


7 & ® — OY 


"Moxraronn 


191 


"Mo > 1 the martyrdom to Wa 
would end, and the Ir to folly 


242 


muſt . * 
3 MARV. 


Why fo? what] is that nice. and 7 
guiſhable barrier, that can ſeparate achions 
fo much alike? 


MoNnTAI1GNE, 


The cuſtom of the country juſt now 
mentioned, in which Lucretia would have 
met with no reproach if ſhe had eſcaped 
without pollution. MARY. 


% 
* * 
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MAR x. 


And yet certain of theſe very country- 
men of her's have delivered it down to us 
in their writings, that it is ſome reflection 
on 2 woman to be ſolicited ; and therefore 
ſhe could not even then have avoided the 
cenſures of all. 


MonTA1IGNE. | 

Of all the wiſe and honeſt ſhe would; 

and what could the idle jeers of a few 
. wanton and capricious wits avail ? 


MARY. 


Juſt as much with ſome tempers, as 
thoſe of a whole people, Equally wanton 
and capricious in loading iffgenuous minds 
with infamy for what they never could 
help: at leaſt there is only this difference, 
that the degrees of infamy, all of them un- 
deſerved, would be greater or leſs. | 


— 


MoNTAIGNE: ' 
Well, this is however ſomething. 
E. Mary. 
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Mary. 


Les, a great deal with me; for even I 
in my misfortune might not have eſcaped 
the cenſures of fome : that jeſter, or that 
clown, that hiſtorian, or that poet, who 
could ſay that there were the ſigns of frailty 
in a_ woman's face, which led her lover 
to tempt her virtue, might ſee ſome of the 
fame marks in me for ſuffering myſelf to 
be cured.— If I died therefore to be free 


from theſe reflections, my courage is as 
much ſuperior to Lucretia's, as the cenſure 


of a nation is ſuperior to a fingle man's. 


MoNnTAIGNE. 

So, you bring yourſelf off with flying co- 
lours ; and however modeſt you was in ſome 
points above, you make . ample amends 
for it in ſome others below : I could never 
have expected from one of your character 
ſach an eulogy on herſelf. | 


MaRy. 
That I may appear therefore to you to 


keep up ſome conſiſtency in my character, 
I will lower this eulogy as much as poſſible, 


by confeſſing, that the ſum of the whole 
matter 
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matter is, that the cauſes of pain are fre- 
quently more imaginary than real; more 
relative than abſolute. A Cato could not 
bear captivity, nor an Atticus endure fick- 
neſs ; yet a Cato could have endured fick- 
neſs, and an Atticus have borne captrvity : 
and to come ſtill nearer to the point, a Lu- 
crece could not live after a rape, nor I after 
my fall; yet it is poſſible, that Lucrece 
might. have lived after my misfortune, and 
I after her's: nay, what is more remarkable 
yet, the very ſame perſon at different times 
and in different circumſtances would won- 
der at himſelf for his ſtrange reſolutions, 
either of living or dying ; and if you will 
not peeviſhly deny me the juſt praiſes I de- 
ſerve, I will confeſs to you, that if I had con- 
tinued ſome years longer in the world; I 
might not have proved fo great a heroine 
as I was, 


Wa. DIA 
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ARCHBISHKOP. LavuD and 
CouNT ZINZENDOREFE. 


ZINZENDORPF. 


AY no more; it is impoſſible to juſtify 
' yourſelf to an impartial world. 


Lausn. 


Then the plea of conſcience is of no 
weight with you at all. | 


ZINZENDORFE. 


None, except you will allow that the 
judges who condemned your maſter, and 
what is more, brought you to the block, 
are to be juſtified on the ſame account. 


— 


LAup. 
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LA ud. 
But ſurely there is a great difference be- 


tween their caſe and mine. 


LINZENDORFEF., 


None but in the commiſſion of greater 
crimes and leſs : though many, perhaps, 
would not allow you this, who had much 
rather periſh at once by the hand of vio- 
lence,. than have their bodies maimed, their 
fortunes ſunk, and their reputation torn in 
Pieces by a Star-chamber decree.— But 
enough of this : what I chiefly would ob- 
ſerve to you, relates to your conduct as a po- 
litician and a biſhop, on a ſuppoſition that 
your life was not contrary to the dictates of 
your conſcience. 


» Yv 


'LavuD. 


What you only would n happens 
to be for the molt part true; and as even in 


this moment of accuſation I am 'ſu pported 
by the ſweet and pleaſing remembrance of 
acting generally according to conviction, 
you may with the leſs offence to me ſingle 
out ſuch errors in my life as are proper to 
gratify fanatical ſpleen. 
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ZINZENDORFE. 


If I ſhould ſay then, that you was of too 
narrow and contracted a ſpirit, too ſtubborn 
and intractable a temper, and too indiſtinct 
and ſhort- ſighted a view, to fall in rightly 
with the genius of your critical times, I 


| ſuppoſe you would have little to object. 


LAUD. 


Nothing at all ; and, if you pleaſe, you 
may add further, that my friends were too 
few, and my connexions too reſtrained ; my 
zeal too hot, and my heart too lofty ; my 
education too confined, and my profeſſion 
too holy, to ſupport me in the various and 
difficult trials which I had to paſs through, 
In one word, you may ſay, with my great 
defender *, who both knew and pitied me, 
that I was a prieſt, and that my fraternity, 
with ſome few exceptions, were generally 
unfit to ſubdue a fierce and contentious age, 
and direct a froward and humourſome people | 


to their . 1 good. 
, Clarendon, 
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ZINZzENDORFF. a 


But you ſeem not to be aware that your 
qualities were incompatible, not only with 
with the freedom of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, but with every other of the like nature, 
and that it was in a manner impoſſible for 
one of your complexion to direct rightly the 
machine of government, either in church 
or ſtate, 


Lav D. 
This may admit of ſome doubt, 


ZINZENDORFP 


Not if an attention to trifles tends to 
diſſipate the intellect; if an attachment to 
ceremony makes us leſs tenacious of vir- 
tue; if the dread of innovation excludes 
us from experiment ; if the awe of the 
prieſthood keeps us at a diſtance from in- 
quiry : not, in ſhort, if the ſhackles of ec- 
cleſiaſtical tyranny both fink the ſpirits, and 
cramp the imagination, and hinder us in 
effect from being either courageous in war, 4 
or inventive in peace. 


E 4 - "DBaTd. 
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LAUD. 


I muſt grant likewiſe, that there is ſome- 
thing in this charge; and I the more readily 
grant it, that you may confeſs in your turn 
that ſome of theſe conſequences, and ſome 
infinitely worſe, naturally ſpring from your 
inſtitutes and diſcipline. I ſuppoſe you 
will allow, that that government is beſt ſup- 
ported, where its members adhere quietly 
to their ſeveral departments ; and above all, 
where the lower fort of people are ſub- 
miſſive and gentle, and not carried out into 
wanton ſallies, N their proper ſphere. 


ZN zB DoE. s 


This is beyond all arent clear, 


LAu p. 


When therefore you load a rude a ia 
literate. tribe with nice and intricate points 
in theology, and perſuade them that with all 
theſe helps they are wiſer than their neigh- 
bours, and in a fairer way to ſalvation, you 
make them arrogant and conceited, inclined 

to find fault with the moſt excellent inſti- 


IS and with licentious tongues ſpeak 
ä evil 
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evil of dignities: and this is a defect in your 
inſtitution, ſo much the more dangerous, as 
it inverts the very order and conſtitution of 
things; brings objects forward, which ought 
to be ſet back; introduces confidence where 
there ſhould be modeſty, and refinement 
where there ſhould be fimplicity. Nay, 
what was never yet ſeen in any well- con- 
ſtituted ſtate where fanaticiſm did not pre- 
vail, it converts the ſhop into a temple, and 
gives the bible a place with the ſhuttle and 
the awl.— But this is not the worſt: I ſup- 
-poſe you will grant me another point, which 
is, that every reformer acts his part the 
moſt perverſely, who makes the Noe 
N to Popery. 


ZINZEN DORF F. 


In this point we 5 agreed; but you 
will have good luck if you can exculpate 
yourſelf from this charge, inſtead of fixing 


it upon my innocent followers. 


LAup. 


Let us try. Of all the Catholic tenets, 
there is ſcarce one inſiſted on with greater 
vehe- 


2 
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vehemence, than an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
their ſpiritual directors, and in this they are 
exactly copied by both Methodiſt and Mo- 
travian; only with this difference in favour 
of Rome, that as you yourſelf confeſs their 
people are abject, puſillanimohs, and mean; 
your's are high-ſpurited, ardent, and coura- 
geous: but ſutely I need not tell you what 
a terrible engine in the hands of either the 
hypocrite or the faint, is ſuch a deluded and 
enthuſiaſtic mob. Another tenet of the 
Catholics is, the utility of monaſteries and 
convents; in which the reformers agree, 
that excluſive of their detriment to the ſtate, 
they are hurtful to the recluſes themſelves ; 
that there is always a very dangerous ſort of 
idleneſs in perpetual devotion, and that no 
charm or religious trinket, which the pious 
brotherhood make uſe of, can ever be ſo ef- 
fectual to conjure down the evi] one as em- 
ployment. Need I apply this to your ſect, or 
inſtead of it, ſhall I aſk you whether you re- 
member the anſwer nch Eve once gave 
to the tempter ? 


2 I N- 
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Z INZz EN DORF. 


I do not underſtand your diift ; yet I 
can ſay with great juſtice, that her anſwer, 
1 may not eat of the tree, was a good one. 

LAavuD. 

But much better would it have been far 
the unfortunate mother of mankind, if the 
had ſaid, ſhe was not at leiſure : and many 
of her daughters, equally unfortunate, who 
pretend, like her, to anſwer his objections 
on holy ground, would have been much 
ſecurer both in their fame and virtue, if, 
like Martha, they had been cumbered about 
ſo many things, that they could not hearken 
to his ſuggeſtions. Need I apply this again, 
or may not I rather entreat the devouteſt 
of the Methodiſt fiſters not to take it ill to 
be informed, that her fervors of piety and 


fallies of devotion have a ſtronger con- 


nexion with unholy raptures, and are more 
like to bring her to the ſeducer's arms, than 
conſtant employment in the duties of her 
ſtation ? e reel 


ZI x. 
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LINZENDORFE; 


I do not apprehend that you can fairly 
make out this concluſion from the efforts of 
your reaſon, or fairly juſtify yourſelf in 
drawing it. - There is ſomething i in the re- 
flection which requires a nicer ſcrutiny, and 
deeper penetration into the heart, than Laud 
was maſter of, mer 
LAvD. 

So far from it, that though I was rea 
as ill- read in mankind as the noble hiſto- 
Tian repreſents me, yet I never was fo to- 
tally blind as not to diſcern the ſtrong and 
indiſſoluble link between fanaticiſm and in- 
trigue. But where reflection does not ſup- 
port me, experience often will: nor need I 
recur to * comedies now in acting to ſee a 
drunken female proceed to the tabernacle, 
with. a ſaint's demeanour, but a proſtitute's 
heart, eſpecially if ſhe ſhall be welcomed at 
the door of that gracious aſſembly, in the 
kind expreſſion of one of the-moſt eminent 
of that e that Chriſt loves ee 
« and rogues . iges 5 2 


S 
* The Minor, | 1% moi) 


# ns & 
+ Theſe words are imputed to a certain leader 


amonglt the Methodiſts : I will not ſwear to the truth 


EY | _ Z 1 N= 
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ZINZzZENDORFF. 


All this is ſatire, unbecoming your pro- 


feſſion and character, and of conſequence. 


not demanding any particular examination 


from me: beſides, you join ſects together, 


which, however they may reſemble each 
other in their principal features, are yet ſe- 


parate by nature; nor can J ſuffer the Me- 
thodiſt and Moravian to be one. 


L Aub. 


I diſdain your diſtinctions: all fanaticiſi, 

which is the point I aim at, is hurtful both 
to particulars and the ſtate, and eſpecially 
ſuch fanaticiſm as by demanded tranſports 
and heats of devotion, and by lengthened 
as well as multiplied times of worſhip, 


tends to make its votaries both idle and in- 


triguing. 


I ſhould mention another Popiſh doc- 
trine, works of ſupererogation, to which you 
approach near in your boaſted certainty of 


of them; but this I know, that both the turn of es- | 


timent, and mode of expreſſion, make the report ex- 
OOF probable. 2 0 . 


21 ſalva- 
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falvation and ſinleſs ſtate; but that Iam afraid 
to dip you deeper in this ſink of corruption, 
eſpecially as your ſect is of ſo ſingular a 
complexion, and your ſyſtem is ſo peculiarly 
conſtituted, that no 1 for them can be 
— 
Z IN Zz EN DORF. 


Surely the good archbiſhop cannot be 
here at a loſs, whoſe praiſe it was, above all 
his fellow Proteſtants, to have been inge- 
nious in .perſecution, and to have contrived 
every method, both of ſecret calumny and 
open violence, to make us at unity with 
one another. 


LAU PD. 


No: the unfortunate combination of heat 
and pride, ſo inherent in your ſect, makes 
you ſuperior to perſecution ; and your cleay- 
ing ſo faſt to the ſanctuary makes you proof 
againſt ridicule. Nay, the great & patron 
of this latter quality himſelf, who thought 
that even Chriſtianity could never have — 
root, if pleaſanter methods than thoſe of 


* Lord Shafteſbury. 1 
Ar- 
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bear- fkins and pitch-barrels had been at 
firſt made uſe of, would be here at a ſtand ; 
for you ſtick fo cloſe in many reſpects, both 
to the letter and genius of the goſpel, and 
cloath yourſelves round in ſuch garbs of 
fanctity, that the keeneſt ſtroke of wit can 
ſcarce ever reach you, bit through the ſides 
of the eſtabliſhed religion: and of the 
truth of this remark I hear, that there has 
lately been a celebrated inſtance in my own 
country, where a certain comedian having 
endeavoured to expoſe your ſect, and not be- 
ing ſufficiently verſed in the nature and end 
of Chriſtianity, its doctrines, myſteries, and 
language, has, together with Methodiſm, 
traduced the great doctrine of Providence + 
without defign, and has proved the very re- 
yerſe of his brother I ſatiriſt in a former 
age, who having abuſed every being except 
his Maker, deſired to be excuſed for this 
becauſe he did not know him. And 
now ſhall I draw up a ſhort compariſon of 
your errors and my own, as they ſtand i in 
this account ? 

+ See the ſtory of the leg of muttan in a farce 


called the Minor, which I am aſhamed here to produce 
at large, 


f Aretin, Z 1 Ne 
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ZINZENDORFE. 


No: I cannot ſubſcribe to your repreſen- 
tation ; 1t is exaggerated and unjuſt ; it is 
mingled with inſult, ſarcaſm, and reproach : 
it is altogether unworthy. of the ſanctity of 
the crofier : you have reflected on the chaſte 
matrons of the tabernacle ; you have tra- 
duced the faithful; and vilified the little but 
genuine flock of Chrilt. 


LAvUuD. 


True fanaticiſm ſtill! But this will not 
hinder impartial minds from agreeing with 
me, when I fay, that my principles tend to 
make devotion too phlegmatic ; your's to 
make it too inflammatory: mine, to 
ſlacken religious inquiry where it is need- 
ful; your's, to excite it where it is perni- 
cious :— mine, to deaden the mental fa- 
culties in their proper purſuits ; your's, to 
puſh them on to every extravagance :— 
mine, to keep the people too much in awe ; 
your's, to ſet them looſe from all decent re- 
ſtraint :— mine, to reduce their courage 
below its genuine point; your's, to give it 
both a ſtrength and edge that is —_— 

5 3 
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to the community: mine, in ſhort, tend 
to compoſe, but with ſome degree of ſtag- 
nation; yours, to agitate, but with ſome de- 
gree of fury. It were to be wiſhed, 
perhaps, that ſome critical medium between 
theſe two extremes might be found: and I 
am glad to hear, that ſome approaches have 
been made to it, in the mild deportment, 
and temperate character of the Britiſh church 
and ſtate, ſince my diſtracted times. 


2 
Pa 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


MARGARET OF AUSTRIA, 
and OT RO. 


OrTHno. 


We is the matter? You ſeem highly 
delighted. _ 


MaRrGARE r. 
Oh! even to ecſtaſy! 
On o. 


Yet one . think the company of that 
grave philoſopher you juſt now parted with, 
was not the beſt fitted to bring about that 
effect. 


<A < — . SY - 


MARGARET. 


You are miſtaken ; the graver and more 
important the-perſon, the greater muſt be 
: my 
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my tranſport on the preſent occaſion.— 
have been juſt now informing Cato of the 
great triumph I have gained over him and 
Adrian, by the aſſiſtance of an ingenious 
Frenchman, who has maintained that the 
manner of Cato's dying was too pompous, 
that of Adrian too trifling, but that mine 
was neither: that it partook ſufficiently of 
fearleſſneſs and ſedateneſs, the two principal 
conſtituerits of an excellent death, by my 
being able to compoſe the following epi- 
taph in the height of a ſtorm, in which we 
expected every minute to periſh: 

_ Marg'ret of Auſtria here is laid, 
Who matry'd twice, yet dy'd a maid. 


OTHuro. 
And is this all the foundation of ſuch ex- 
travagant raptures ? 
MAAO AAT. 
All! why it appeared ſo ſolid even to 
Adrian himſelf, who is made ſuperior to 
Cato, that he was forced to aſk me in rail- 


lery, whether the epitaph was not made on 
ſhore ? | | 


F 2 Or RO 
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OTuro. 


And yet, if you will talk with me a lite 
on that ſubject, I make no doubt but I ſhall 


ſpoil your mirth, and will anſwer for it that 


you ſhall never be aſked that queſtion a 153 
cond time. 


MARGARET. 


Ay! am I fo ſoon to be reduced? 


Oro. 


Ves, and every one elſe that diſputes 
the prize with Otho; which I ſu ppoſe your 
late conqueſts have made you vain enough 
to do. 


MARGARET. 


Why I ſhould think indeed there is no 
great vanity in claiming the ſuperiority over 
Otho, if an impartial ſtander-by has already 
given it me over Cato. 


* oro. 

Let us ſee then. When you came to die, 
you was chiefly concerned about loſing your 
life before you had loſt your virginity. 


M A R- 


L 
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MANGA RET. 


This is too ſatirical; I do not cate to 
have things ſet in ſo ludicrous a light. 


OrTno. 


But how can we help it? the matter is 
really ſo; and I do not ſee what your French- 


man himſelf could do in this caſe. How 
has he managed this point ? 


MARGARET. 


Like one that had a greater reſpect both 
for my honour and delicacy than you have : 


he has juſt made Adrian to object it, and 


left him without an Wer. _—_ 5 


2 Grune 

It is no wonder then that you come off 
ſo victoriouſly in that te but this 
wall not do with me. | 


MAN AAB. 


Well, upon ſecond thought, I need not 


be ſo ſcrupulous, and can alledge in my be- 
half many of the moſt excellent women in 
> anti- 
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antiquity, who lamented their hard fate, in 
dying before they were married; nay, 
can bring examples from my religion itſelf 
to bear me out, 


OrTno. 


Yau need not give yourſelf that trouble; 
1 do not want you to prove the reaſonable - 
us of the point, but confeſs it, 


MARGARET. 
1580 partly done ſo; go on. 


OTuo 
Since then the two principal things you 
grieved for, were the deprivation of your 
exiſtence, and the never having taſted one 
of the r bleſſings contained in it 


4 
MARGARET. 


I never — —_ this; I cannot bear the 
thought of it ; if you go on thus, I'll unſay 
all agen, 


OTHo, 


Bleſs aw what a rout is here about this 
fame virginity of your's ? You make as much 
ta 
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to do about it as if you was upon the point 

of preſerving it a ſecond time. But however 

it is no matter; if you find your conduct not 
defenſible, you may give it up. 


MARGARET. 


No : I will not do that neither: 1 make 
no doubt but it is preferable to your's ; and 


that you yourſelf think fo; otherwiſe you 


would conſtrue things better, and ſet my 
virtues in the faireſt light, inſtead of putting 
me to the bluſh, in defending a point that 
hurts the delicacy of our ſenx. 


Orno, 


I proteſt I have no ſuch deſign, and pro- 


miſe you to make no ill uſe of this embar- 
raſſing circumſtance. I will neither accuſe 
you of immodeſt views, or wanton inclina- 
tions, though you ſhould own to me that 
your very laſt breath was a gh that * 
a maid, 


MARGARE 7. 
1 will own no ſuch thing, neither does 


my epitaph ſuggeſt it: you are a very un- 
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- generous diſputant, and I care not what you 
think of me, or whether we examine this 
matter any farther. Fontenelle did not uſe 
me thus. 


x - . O10 


No: becauſe he was your defender, and 
"aid not care to ſift you about a point which 
he did not well know what to do with. 
However, that you may have nothing to 
complain of me for, as your nicety is ſo ex- 
ceſſive, I will offend it as little as poſſible. 
T will lower this matter as much as is in 
my power; I will even leave your name 
out of the queſtion, and only aſſert, that as 
ambition is the predominant paſſion of men, 
love is that of women: or, if this is too 
much for you, that our ſex principally aim 
at grandeur, . at marriage. WH 
this do? 


| MARGARET: 
| Proceed. os rr oy 
OTH 0: 
When you and 1 therefore were upon 


the point of dying, We Tad two chings 
be 
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be concerned for, of the laſt importance to 
either ſex; I, the loſs of the world; you, the 
loſs of a huſband: and ſurely you will con- 
feſs that my loſs was a little more conan 
rable * yoo] 8. w 


MARGARET. 


{4 do not know whether I ſhall or no; all 
theſe things are relative: and ſometimes an 
men is as great a bleſſing as an empire. 


.Orno. 


- Why, now you are come to yourlelf 
again, and a proper ſenſe of your loſs has re- 
ſumed its place in your breaſt; you ſpeak like 
one who was the real author of the epi- 
ph, and knew what ſhe meant by it. 

BR” MARGARET. . 2 

When you have run through al | ts 
changes that your fancy can furniſh you 
with on a ſubject that tickles you ſo much, 
8 . come to ſomethin, 7 0s impor- 
uy Fe. ” 

”w . 0 TH 80 

I was 8 ſo, but you ſtopt me ſhort in 
my progreſs, by doubting of any inequality 

in 


_— 
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in our. loſſes ; yet you ſhould have conſi- 
dered farther, that the peculiar. charms and 
endearments of marriage would have been 
ina great meaſure loſt to you, as women of 
your rank are for the moſt part diſpoſed of 
without their own choice, and are, in effect, 
but bought and ſold, as the intereſts of na- 
tions require. However, to ſhew you that I 
intend not to leſſen your misfortune, I will 
acknowledge, that an huſband is an huſband 
ſtill; and as ſuch, muſt be always a valuable 
acquiſition ; and that as you was twice upon 
the point of being deprived of one, it was 
really a calamity as ſolid and ſubſtantial, as 
my being upon the point of being deprived 
of the world. Farther than this I cannot 
go: and whatever you may think of it, it. 
ſcems to me a piece of gallantry which 
even your Frenchman cannot exceed, 
MARGARET. 

Well; theſe preliminaries being at length 
ſettled, it becomes you to ſhew, that your 


conduct was ſuperior to mine in = dan- 
gr and e 


N 01 HO. 
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_ QTHo, 


You are right; for in that our reſpeCtive. 
merit will be found principally to conſiſt. 
The time that the battle was fighting be- 
tween my army and my competitor's, may 
be compared to the time of the ſtorm at 
ſea; the moment I received the news of its 

being loſt, to the moment when the ſtorm 
was at the higheſt : my behaviour after that, 
to your's when you made your epitaph. 


MARGARET, 


This is a very ſurprizing ſimilitude ; I 
was not aware that the reſemblance of our 
circumſtances was ſo great, 


Or Ro. 

Vou will ſee difference enough in them 
preſently. During the ſtorm, you was terri 
fied; during the battle, I was intrepid: when 
the news was brought to me that it was loſt, I 
was both prepared and unconcerned for my 
diſappointment; in the height of the ſtorm, -- 
and the imminent danger of your dying un- 
married, you was neither, After this, you 

are 
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axe ſuppoſed to give up your life and huſ- 


band with lamentition ; I * fe and em- 
aA with gallantry, 2 


LENO) 03 44.1 7 
MAigazzr. 


F © — ſeem not to be aware, To this 
which you fo Ag: think a triumph over 


—_ ation of what. my defender has 


made out for me, that intrepidity on this 
occaſiqn is mote blameable than fear; 
that ſuch a firmneſs as you mention is ex- 
travagant ; ; and that of conſequence your 
Mew is SPL to nature; mine, e 


le it. = 
100 4 = 6 74 4 44 — "Or O f 21 NW T n 171 
* 


Excuſe me; I « — not hs har the 


| opinion of my fellow creatures was ſo al- 


tered fince I was one of them; and I always 
thought, that totally, or in great part, to 
ſubque” natural Pope nſities, Was on many 
Allohs "the * 22 merit; and if 1 am 

miſtäken, fröm what you have drop- 
Nl your defender Himſelf has inſnfibly flid 


with\this truth, at the ſame time that he en- 


detböürs to ſubvert it: for What is it that 
be bas made your chief excellency at the 
Hour of death ? | M A R- 


* 
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MARGARET, : Sz 
My ſedateneſs and tranquillity, in vin 
ry to _— 1. epitaph. 2 
1 1 3 Bas : 


An d yet 


diſturbance * agitation f 
mind in the dreadful ſituation you was in, 
is as natural a thing as fear. 
- +MARGARET. 1 
| | 1 5 
True. 8 
* Or Ro. 1 


To commend you therefore for conquer- 
ing one paſſion, and giving loole to N 


I 


15 chimerical enough. : 5 


— 
4 


9 5 1 * 
| | 1 
But you cannot ſay I gave a looſe to fear; 
for tho' it was not quite laid afide, it was to 
. certain degree: which was the exact meg 
dium between extravagant grief and inſen- 
8 
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This way 1 tf arguing is as — a 4 


the other”: the _ of courage can ne- 
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ver be exceſſive, whilſt we keep our ſenſes; 
and have a due portion of feeling left: in 
this caſe, a total conqueſt over fear has al- 
ways been looked upon as the height of 
heroiſm. If you would have this point fur- 
ther illuſtrated, it may be done from our 
own examples; as long as my paſſion for 
empire, and your paſſion for an huſband, 
prevailed ; that is, as long as a proper ſenſe 
of thoſe bleſſings held its place in our 
breaſts ; the leſs the regret with which we 
parted with them, the better ; for ſome 
there will always be, as even I myſelf muſt 
own. 


MARGARET. 


But you ſhould conſider yet what is 
farther alledged for me, that I was a wo- 
man; and as ſuch, permitted by education 
and cuſtom to break forth into ſallies of 
grief and lamentation in misfortunes, and 
that it was very meritorious to getover this. 


OrRO. 


It is true; and as a woman your beha- 
viour was great enough ; but then as a 
woman you ſhould have been afraid of con- 

tending 
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tending with the moſt intrepid among men; 
and except you had come freſh from the 
imaginary conqueſts over ſome of the moſt 
illuſtrious of my countrymen, I ſhould have 
been aſhamed of urging the ſtrongeſt part 
of my conduct againſt you. This is yet be- 
hind. Tell me therefore, if the ſhip you was 
in had been in a battle inſtead of a ſtorm ; 
if it had been equally in danger one way as 
the other; and if you had been equally cer- 
tain of death by falling into the hands of the 
enemy, as if you had ſunk into the ſea 
would you not have been glad that another 
ſhip had appeared on a ſudden to affiſt you? 


MARGARET. 
There is no doubt to be made of this. | 


Or Ro. 


And would you not have been en 
that it ſhould engage in your behalf, though 
the victory was uncertain, and moſt of 
the company, both in the one ſhip and the 


other, were like to end their lives in the 
conflict ? | 


MAR- 
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. Mancarzr. | 
This is but natural. 


Or no. 


As natural as the fear we have been talk- 
ing of; and yet totally to ſubdue it, as 1 
did, and not by halves, as you and your de- 
fender would, is certainly the moſt heroical 
part ; for I ſhould have hindered the ſhips, 
as I did my army, from fighting ; I ſhould 
have choſen rather to have periſhed by my- 
| elf, than ng thouſands ſhould N for 
me. a '; 


| MARGARE 2 
This is harder to believe, than that my 


epitaph was made at ſea; and if Adrian was 
here, he would be more ſcrupulous on this 
head than the other. 


OTHOo. 
Take it therefore upon a better authority 


chan we have your epitaph; that of an hiſ- 


torian whoſe talent was not flattery, and 
who eould have no intereſt in praiſing me. 
My army, though it was beaten, wanted no 

4% 3 
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encouragement from me; on the contrary, 
they aſſured me, that they were ready to 
ſuffer farther the utmoſt extremities in my 
defence: thoſe that ſtood near me claſped 
my knees, thoſe that could not reach me 
ſtretched out their hands, all beſeeching me 
to renew the war, for which freſh ſupplies 
remained; confidently aſſerting, that theſe 
being encouraged by the unanimity, the ar- 
dour, nay even the enthuſiaſm and fury, of 
thoſe that were preſent, would give me again 
at leaſt an equal chance for the empire with 
my competitor. I declared to them, that I 
thought it not worth while to expoſe ſo much 
courage and fidelity for the ſake of a fingle 
life; and I facrificed it accordingly, without 
either lamentation or fear. This is the ſum 
of this extraordinary tranſaction, but the cir- 
eumſtances of it are ſuch as I forbear to 
draw forth in their full force againſt a wo- 
man. Let it be ſome conſolation. to you to 
have contended with Or Ho, about a point 
in which no man has yet come up to him 
from the foundation of the world. 


G DI A- 
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DIALOGUE VII. 


ANNA BUuLLEN and MoNIMA. 


[MONIM A was aGreek lady, of ſingular beauty 
and merit, who having been much ſought for, and 
ſolicited by Mithridates as a miſtreſs, to no pur- 
Boſe, was at length betrothed to him as a wife ; 
and after a life of much torment and vexation, 
ended it in the manner related below.] 


ANNA BULLEN. 


OME to my arms, thou ſiſter in afflic- 

tion ! Come, and let us dwell with 
ſweet recollection on the misfortunes that 
| are IRR | 


Mon1iMa. 


Who art thou that ſo fonfly greeteſt, and 
claimeſt an affinity in diſtref 
Monima ? 


to the 2 


ANNA 
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ANNA BULLEN. 


A princeſs of a remote and fortunate iſle, 
one born in a private and humble condi- 
tion, free from the reverſes and diſappoint- 
ments of the great; and yet unaccountably 
ſingled out to be dreſſed up in royalty, and 
doomed from thencefor ward to live unhap- 
pily, and die untimely. 


MoNIMA. 


Oh! well does this ſhort abſtract of your 
hiſtory reſemble mine. Already do I ſee 
two unfortunate victims to the hand of 
power.” But I hope you reſemble me as 


well in my virtues as misfortunes, and was 
led, like me, to the royal bed with honour, 


ANNA BULLEN. 


Yes; and was tempted and courted too, 
like you, to come to it with diſhonour : and, 
like you, {till reſiſted all the baits of gran- 
deur, and allurements of ambition. 


 MoNIMA. 


And yet, ſee the rewards of chaſtity and 


virtue! See what we got for beauty ſub- 
G 2 dued, 
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dued, and liberty given up! O iſles of 
Greece! how fooliſhly was the ſolid happi- 
neſs, which your retreats afforded,exchanged 
for the ſplendid and magnificent captivity 
of a tyrant's ſeraglio 


ANNA BULLEN. 


So : I ſee your hiſtorian has not given us 
an unfaithful portrait of you, when he has 
drawn you lamenting your unfortunate 
beauty, which had given you a maſter, in- 
ſtead of an huſband ; and had ſurrounded 
you with a guard of ruthleſs barbarians, 
inſtead of the {weet and endearing fociety 
of the conjugal ſtate, 


MoNIMAa. 


How much reaſon I had to do this, you 
may know farther from my manner of dy- 
ing. I acknowledged the death which my 
tyrant commanded, only becauſe he cou 
live no longer himſelf, as a favour : I looke 
upon this favour as increaſed, by his leavin 
me at liberty to chooſe my death : I hung 
myſelf up in the royal fillet that was given 
me at my marriage, and only defired it to 
do me that melancholy piece of ſervice, as 

it 
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it had never done me any before; but it 
was not able to do even that; it broke in 
the operation, and then, ſpitting upon it, as 
it deſerved, I gave my throat to the execu- 
tioner. 


ANNA BULLEN. 


I proteſt your fate even ſhocks me yet, 
though I had read it before, and am now 
ſecure from another accident of that kind. 


MONIMA. 


But why, if my fate made ſuch ſtrong 
impreſſions on you, did you ſuffer them to 
be ſo ſoon effaced? Why, when you had 
ſo well reſiſted the allurements of your lo- 
ver one way, did you ſo unwarily yield to 
them another? Why did not my example, 
which you was ſo well acquainted with, in- 
form you, that the wife of a tyrant could 
not be much more happy than his miſtreſs? 
Why, in ſhort, is this the firſt time you make 
uſe of my hiſtory? and why did not you 
avoid thoſe rocks and ſhelves on which 1 
had ſplit before you ? 


G 3 ANNA 
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ANNA BULLEN. 


Becauſe thoſe rocks and ſhelves were more 
covered to me than they were to you. I was 
born in an iſland, which, both from its ſitu- 
ation and government, was altogether free 
from thoſe dire commotions with which 
your country was infeſted ; and I was mar- 
ried to a monarch; who both from the na- 
ture of his religion and education, as well 
as the cuſtom and manners of his country- 
men, ſhould have behaved better to his 
conſort. No ſudden invader was like to con- 
quer His realm; no intrigues of a ſeraglio 
were like to ſupplant me in his affections ; 
no unnatural right was aſſerted over a 
wife, as over a ſlave; and no barbarous 
uſage prevailed of being ſacrificed on a 
huſband's tomb ; all which were impedi- 
ments to the ſtability of your repoſe : and 
yet for all this, I died publickly on a ſcaf- 
fold, and fell as much a victim to my ty- 
rant's reſentment, as you did to your tyrant's 
love. But beſides all this, there is ſomething 
that gives a peculiar edge and ſharpneſs to 

my eine, aboye what I haye ſeen in 


yours. 
Mo 
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Mo NI M A. 
That is hard indeed. 


ANNA BULLEN. 


Your name is delivered down to poſte- 
rity with all the applauſe it deſerves; and 
Plutarch has made you ſpeak in a manner 
ſuitable to the character of ſo excellent a 
perſon ; whereas my memory has been in- 
ſulted, and my weakneſs loaded with every 
poſſible aggravation ; my 'good-nature has 
been charged with folly ; my “ brothecly 
love with inceſt ; my + beauty has been 
changed into deformity ; my — 


MoNIMA. 


No more. — We both have ſuffered 
enough to deliver to future ages this im- 
portant leſſon, that no ſuch marriages as 
ours are ever like to be happy. Come, 


Alluding to > the crime for which Henry made her 
ſuffer. 

+ Alluding to the , ſtrange reflexions the Papiſt 
Saunders makes on her perſon ; as, that ſhe had a 
* double rows of teeth, &c. 
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therefore, and let us join in curſing, with 
2 voice ſo loud that the living may hear. 


| ANNA BULLEN. 

What ?—But I am ſo linked with you in 
ſentiment and misfortune, that I need not 
alk any queſtion. Go on, 


MoNIMAaA. 
Firſt, let us curſe in general the diſmal 
and horrid effects of ambition, both in 
women and men. 


ANNA BULLEN. 


But eſpecially in our ſofter and more de- 
licate ſex, who were formed for the enjoy- 
ment of much calmer ſatisfactions than at 
beſt that turbulent and ſtormy paſſion can 


afford. 


 MoniMa. 


Loet us curſe thoſe mean and paraſitical 
ſpirits, thoſe paltry retainers to the luxury 
of a court, who, ſtruck with the gilded 
bait of grandeur themſelves, are conſtantly 
diſplaying it to others ; who aid, as in my 
caſe, the prince to ſeduce the woman, and 

lead 
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lead her from a low and peaceful ſtate, not 
to empire, but deſtruction. 


ANNA BULLEN. 


Or, if not to that, yet to certain hazards, 
tumults, and vexations ; who only raiſe her 
to an eminence where ſhe can ſee her 
equals rejoicing in the quiet ſhe has loſt ; 
and who make her change the plain and 
fimple enjoyments to which ſhe was born, 
for a ſet of ſtrange and unuſual pleaſures, 


in which there is neither reliſh nor ſafety. 


MoNIMA. 


But let us doubly curſe thoſe haughty 
and tyrannical monarchs, who vainly think 
that women were made only for their 
fakes, and uſe them accordingly. 


ANNA BULLEN. 


But more eſpecially that ſtern and rigor- 
ous part of them, thoſe ſavage and pitileis 
hearts, who can behold the violent and 
untimely death of their wives, with the 
fame indifference they could that of a 


ſparrow. 
Mo- 


' * 
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| Meru. 

| | Like mine ; who could not bear that I 
ſhould ſurvive him a moment ; but churl- 


iſhly pulled me into the ſame grave with 
| himſelf. 


ANNA BULLEN. 


Or like mine, whoſe reſentment was 
raiſed for nothing, and which yet no inno- 
cence could move, no tears could ſoften, 


| | and no afflictions ſubdue. 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 


PHILIPP DE CO MINES and ARCH- 
BIS HOP KING, 


ARCHBISHOP, 


Elieve me, moſt illuſtrious ſhade, no- 
thing could have been more fortunate 
to me than this meeting ; there is not one 
amongſt the dead that I more paſſionately 
deſired to fee: your great experience in 
human affairs; your conſummate knowlege 
of your fellow-creatures z your admirable 
ſagacity in penetrating the true cauſes of 
things; your ſingular frankneſs and ſince- 
rity ; your temper, your life, and religion; 
in ſhort, all the moſt excellent qualities of 
the head and the heart in conjunction, make 
me impatient to argue with you on a ſub- 
ject of the laſt importance to mankind. 
PE Phi- 
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PHILIP. 


So! 's well we are amongſt the dead; 
or, by this pompous opening, I ſhould ſu- 
ſpect you of other deſigns than you profeſs; 
if you was like to gain any thing of me by 
flattery, it might well give me ſome reaſon 
to be upon my guard, to ſee myſelf adorn- 
ed with ſuch a rare aſſemblage of virtues 
as ſcarce ever met in any ſingle man. 


 _ARCHBISHOP. 


Yet you would ſoon have acquitted me 
of any ſuch deſign, if we had been living, 
when you had heard farther what [ was 
going to ſay : for, notwithſtanding this 
rare aſſemblage of virtues, you have erred 
in a capital point as groſly and as danger- 
ouſly to your fellow-creatures as if you had 
not one: You remember your famous 
hiſtory of your maſter Louis XI. and, in 
particular, your pathetic deſcription of his 


miſeries in dying. 


PHILIP. 


As well as if it was before me; no pity 


for my fellow - creatures ever affected me 
more. ARCH- 
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ARCHBISHOP, 


It is well if it did not too much; and 
made your grief ſo get the better of your 
underſtanding, that you inſenſibly grew 
atheiſtical as you wept over him. I will 
draw up this in as conciſe a manner as I 
can, from that celebrated work. After 
having given us the hiſtory of this mo- 
narch's life and death, and having aſſured 


us that you knew him, and waited on him | 


in the prime of his age, and in his greateſt 
proſperity, you conclude thus: © I believe, 
« that from his cradle to his grave, he ne- 
« yer had any thing but all manner of 
« trouble and vexation ; and I am apt to 
« think, that if we were to reckon all the 
e days of his life in which he had more 
% joy and pleaſure, than pain and grief, we 
e ſhould find but very few; and, upon 
« the whole, we ſhould find full twenty 
te days of trouble and grief, to one of 
te pleaſure and contentment.” And be- 


ſides, you farther add, as a neceſlary conſe. 


quence of this, that poor and mean perſons 
have but little happineſs to expect in this 
world, ſince ſo great a prince ſuffered and 


laboured ſo much, Pal- 
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PARILI p. 


And what is there in all this, that can 
fix upon me ſo odious an imputation as 
that juſt now mentioned? 


ARCHBISHOP. | 


One would think that it needed not half 
your penetration to diſcover it at firſt fight; 
and that as well the laſt ſcene of ydur ma- 
ſter's life, as your whole train of reaſoning 
on that melancholy ſubject, neceſſarily tend 
to exhibit ſuch an unlovely picture of the 

eat Creator of the univerſe, as to raiſe in 
us violent doubts of his benevolent diſpoſi- 


tion. 
PRHIII p. 


Well, but however this be, what I have 
advanced is no more than what has been 
faid a thouſand times, both before I lived, 
and after it. I could bring you, at one 
view, a multitude of authors of the moſt 
oppoſite qualities, intereſts, and complexions ; 
poets, hiſtorians, divines, orators, moral- 
ifts, and philologiſts, who have all agreed 
with me in this ſentiment; and, if this 

| | was 


was not enough, I could bring likewiſe the 
authority of the ſacred writers to confirm 
it. | h 
ARCHBISHOP. 
That you could do all this, is moſt cer- 
tain; but then it is as certain, that part of 
them are to be diſregarded, part of them 


are to be condemned, and the reſt may be 
interpreted in a more favourable manner. 


PHiLlle, 

But why am I to be ſingled out on this 
occaſion from the whole herd of writers, 
that have concurred with me in this train 
of reflexions ? 


ARCHBISHOP. 


Becauſe you are more cool and delibe- 
rate; becauſe you are more circumſtantial 
in your relation ; and becauſe you pretend 
to have made yourſelf very minute obſerva- 


tions as to this particular. The poets are 


enthuſiaſtical, the orators are rhetorical, 
Philip de Comines is neither. Hiſtorians 
take ſuch things on truſt ; divines argue 
from ſyſtems ; Philip de Comines from his 
own experience; moraliſts — ; 


5 P u 1- 
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Pu1L1P. 


You need proceed no farther, for I will 
not be complimented by myſelf into an er- 
ror that you think ſo dangerous. I know 
as wiſe and prudent men as I am, who 
have been as expreſs on this ſubject as my- 
ſelf; one * of whom has ſelected the lives 
of two + of the ſeemingly happieſt man 
in the world, and on examination pro- 
nounced them wretched. Another 5 has 
conſidered man in every ſtate he could 
think of ; and in all concludes him mi- 
ſerable. Firſt, in the ſtate of nature, and 
there he is vanity ; ſecondly, in a ſtate of 
fin, and there he is vanity of vanities ; 
thirdly, in a ſtate of ſufferings, and there 
he is vanity of vanities and vexation of ſpi- 


ARCHBISHOP. 


You may think, from the epithet juſt 
now beſtowed on one ſpecies of writers, 


* La Mothe le Vayer. diſc. ſur la proſp. 
1 Louis XIII. and Auguſtus. 
9 Hugo Cardinalis. 


how 
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how little I regard this laſt authority, and 
though the other is more to be reſpected, 
yet to cut the matter ſhort, if you could 
\ ſupport yourſelf by a million of the ſame 
kind, it would all avail you nothing. The 
point you maintain leads directly to a doc- 
trine as much worſe than atheiſm, as a ma- 
levolent God is worſe than none, 


PHILIP. 

Yet neither myſelf -nor the other writers 
did, I dare fay, ever think of this conclu- 
ſion. We imagined that the goodneſs of 
the Deity was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, if his 
creatures were made happy in another ſtate, 
though they were miſerable here. | 


 ARCHBISHOP. 


But from whence did you gather, that 
they would be happy in another ſtate ? 


PHILI p. 


From the attributes and perfections of 
God. ; | 


ARCHBISHOP: 


What God ? what attributes? what per- 
fections ? that of goodneſs? you have taken 
* it 
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it away; and what elſe have you to rely 
on ? Frome 


PHILI. 


But how do I take it away, when I ſup- 
pole it beforehand ? _ 


ARCHBISHOP, 


That is much the fame thing, as you 
ſuppoſe it contrary to all your obſervations 
of things. Let us argue from human af- 
fairs, which you underſtand fo well. Your 


maſter Lewis was tyrannical and cruel 


above all his predeceſſors; ſuppoſe, there- 
fore, you had known nothing of him but 
theſe qualities joined to a moſt profound 
and ſagacious wiſdom, and that you had 
experienced the ill effects of them in un- 


juſt and barbarons uſage ; would you have 


reaſon, for the time to come, to hope for 
better treatment from him, or fear worſe ? 


PHiLlie. 


Reaſon, no doubt, will tell me, that 1 
had every thing to fear from ſuch a tyrant, 


- becauſe I neither was ſenſible of any good 


qualities 
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qualities in him, nor felt any effects of 
them. 


ARCHBISHOP. 

Apply this to your ſupreme Being, in 
whom you knew no goodneſs, nor felt any 
effects of it, and judge what you had to 
hope for in any future period. 


PHILI p. 


But how can you ſay, I know no good- 
neſs in the Deity? are there not very viſible 
marks of it diſplayed over the whole crea- 
tion? 


 ARCHBISHOP, 


What creation ? the inanimate ? that is 
not a proper object of this perfection: the 
brute part of it ? we are not competent 
judges of it: and the men you have con- 
ſigned to miſery. In other words, what 
you underſtand of God's works you have 
pronounced wretched ; and from what you 
do not underſtand you cannot argue at all, 


8 


But is there no way of getting rid of 
this embarraſſing circumſtance? what ſhall 


H 2 we 
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we ſay to the wiſdom of God? is not that 
obliged to make up the defects of his work- 
manſhip? | 

| ARCHBISHOP. 


This wiſdom, you ſay, has exerted itſelf 
in ſundry contrivances to make us unhap- 
py; and if fo, folly would be a much bet- 
ter ground for hope. There would be a 
more reaſonable expeRation of an advan- 
tageous change from the caprice and levity 
of the one, than the ſtability and compoſure 

of the other. And then, as to infinite 
power, unchangeableneſs, &c. in ſuch a 
Being, the very thoughts of them muſt 
-make us tremble. 


PHILIP. 


But may it not be man's own fault that 
he is miſerable? and will not this take 
off the imputation of malevolence in the 
| Deity? Ke 
| ARCHBISHOP. 


The fault you mean muſt be indulging 
our appetites and paſſions to exceſs ; which 
if men generally have done from the be- 
—_ 
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ginning, and probably will do ſo to the 
end of the world; many will be apt to 
think that this conduct is as much pecu- 
liar to man, as much a part of his frame 


and conſtitution, as it is of brutes to follow 


where inſtinct directs. | 
But let it be granted that this conduct 
is criminal in mankind, you ſeem. not to 
be aware, that by this means you are in- 
creaſing the preſent difficulty to an enor- 
mous extent; for if you make man miſe- 
rable, by his own fault, in this world, and- 
ſuppoſe him to continue ſo to all eternity in 
the other, you open ſuch a proſpect of hu- 
man wretchednefs, as one would think no 
benevolent Being could look on without 
horror. In fine, you may ſift this matter 
as you pleaſe; yet, in ſpite of all that you 
can allege, and in ſpite of all that I myſelf 
alleged while I was alive, you will find it 
full of diſmal and horrid conſequences, 
which are ſcarce ever to be got over. But 
the beſt of it is, this opinion is not more 
dangerous than it is untrue. I examined 
it with the utmoſt attention when living, 
and am firmly perſuaded that men for the 
moſt _ partake of the general happineſs 
H 3 diffuſed 
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diffuſed over the whole creation of life; 
and that thoſe who think otherwiſe are 
either ſlight inſpectors into the conſtitu- 
tion of things, or men of a deſponding 
and gloomy complexion, who murmur 
without gratitude, and complain without 
reaſon *. | 


PHILIP. 


So then I muſt be ranked in one or other 
of theſe claſſes; and which ever it be, I 
ſhall not like myſelf the better for it. 


ARCHBISHOP, 


It is not improbable but you might have 
à tincture of both: a melancholy turn 
might make you inclined to look upon the 
darker fide of things; and a court was 
not the beſt ſchool, nor your attendance 
an it the propereſt employment, to turn 
your excellent underſtanding to this ſort of 
ſpeculations. 

* The anthor has a treatiſe by him almoſt ready for 
the preſs to prove this point, and likewiſe the equal 
diſtribution of happineſs among the ſeveral ranks of 
men. | | 


DIALOGUE IX. 
Le CLERcC and BAYLE. 


LE C LERC. 
OME ! confeſs, proud fpirit ! and let 


this world, at leaſt, put an end to 
your numberleſs ſubterfuges and evaſions. 


BAYLE. 


But it does not ſeem to have put an end 
to a temper equally odious in yourſelf: for 
Le Clerc till appears with all his fierce and 

dogmatical principles; his politive and pe- 
dantic airs full upon him. 


LE CLE RC. 


It may become me here to be ſomewhat 
confident and elate, as your different ſitua- 
tion makes me ſure of victory now over an 
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antagoniſt that once knew not how to 
yield, F 


 BAYLE. 


Proceed on this ſuppoſition to draw up 
your charge; but reflect at the ſame time, 
from paſt miſcarriages, how common it is 
for a to fail. 


Lr Circ. 


You remember your famous challenge 
to the whole aſſembly of European divines, 
to ſhew that the goodneſs of God could 
be deduced by natural reaſon. 


BayYLs. 


Ay, chat challenge was your bane ; and 
my repeating and perſevering in it after Le 
Clerc, who piqued himſelf on theology, 
took up the gauntlet, gave ſuch an unfor- 
tunate turn, both to his intellects and tem- 
per, that he never rightly recovered himſelf 


— | 
LE c LERC, 
Be this as it may; my buſineſs at preſent 
is another point. You muſt further, there- 
Fore, | be reminded, that notwithſtanding 


york 


or TuT DEAD. 10g 
inſolent theſis juſt mentioned, you 


| ſtill had recourſe for the proof of the di- 


vine goodneſs to the inſpired writings ; and 


though you uniformly perſiſted till death 


in aſſerting that this attribute 'claſhed with 
the common notions and apprehenſions of 
our nature, yet you as uniformly, on the 
other hand, aſſerted that you perfectly ac- 
quieſced in the declaration of Heaven. 


BAV Lx. 


The charge is ſo clear, that I have fad 
what you impute to me a thouſand times: 
but what would you infer from ſo com- 
mon a declaration? 


Lr CIE Re. 


That it was abſolutely impoſſible to be- 
lieve what you ſaid; that it is a flat con- 
tradiction on this plan to admit the ſcrip- 
tures at all; in ſhort, that the proof of 
the divine goodneſs muſt be prior to the 
proof of divine revelation, and that if the 
foundation be removed, the BR as 
muſt fall. 


BAYLYE. 


„ 
———— — 
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BAVYIL E. 


Ik I had not taken the full meaſure of 
your capacity and penetration in the other 
world, this inference would have ſurprized 
me: but it is time for you to reflect, that a 
man may run, as you did, through the 
whole circle of ſciences, and yet be igno- 
rant of the complicated movements of the 
human heart: I find indeed that you are 
ſo ſtill, and that too in ſpite of the conver- 
ſation juſt now heard between two illuſtri- 
ous . which, without my aſſiſtance, 
might eaſily have diſpelled the clouds which 
hang about your reaſon. . 


Ls CIERS. 
I do not underſtand your drift. 


BAYLE. 


I am now then, in my turn, to remind 
you, that you have juſt now heard from 
the moſt authentic relations, that men of 
every claſs, from the foundation of the 
world, have inſiſted on the wretchedneſs of 
the human condition, and that to ſuch a 
degree, that miſerable is an epithet almoſt 
conſtantly 
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conſtantly joined to moRity ; inſomuch 
that the poet who was famed for his judg- 
ment and temper, could not help inſerting 
it, even at that very period which he had 


marked out for the moſt happy; 


Optima guæque dies miſeris mortdlibus avi 
Prima fugit. 


And yet moſt of theſe complainers were 
religious; moſt of them admitted a future 
ſtate; and moſt of them embraced cor- 
dially the creeds and ſyſtems of their re- 
ſpective countries. Is not this exactly my 
caſe? and may I not challenge again the 
whole body of divines, with another for- 
midable Le Clerc at their head, to ſhew 


any the leaſt difference between their caſe 
and mine ? 


LE CLERC. 


But you forget that they admitted the 2 
tribute of goodneſs in the Deity. 


BAVYL E. 


Shrewd they admitted it with juſt the 
ſame conſiſtency that, you ſay, I admitted 
revelation ; and both of us, from this part 
of 
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1 | of our conduR, are to be pronounced guilty; 
[il | or neither: For, was their knowlege of 
Ill | God derived only from his works ? So was 
mine. Did they, from this knowlege, 

complain of communicated miſery? So did 

; 1. Did they, notwithſtanding, profeſs a 

| future retribution'? So did I. — Did they 
modeſtly ſubmit their reaſon to their faith? 

So did I.-—If you turn the portrait, was 

[| J inconſiſtent in theſe principles? So were 
if they. Was I a deep diflembler? So were 
| they. Was I, in ſhort, to be hunted 

_ - down as an atheiſt ? So were they, 


| LE CLERc. 

Your old artifice, I ſee, cleaves to you 
ſtill. Parallel caſes were always your pe- 
18 culiar excellence; and by their aid you 
1 have often eſcaped out of the hands of the 
if | ſuperficial before; but you have to do with 
| more clear-ſighted objectors now. 

| 


BAYLE, 
I wish J could fay in return, that excel- 
lence of any kind was your's; but clear- 
fi fightedneſs, I am ſure, was not; and 1 
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ciple. 


cannot think that much greater than your's | | "4 
can find any flaw in the reaſoning above. 18.088 
Ker 5 | | 
Suppoſe I ſhould allege the declaration < 
that I ſo frequently made in anſwer to you, WL | 
that though a prepollency of phyſical and || 1 | 
moral evil in our world ſhould be allowed, {i 
yet, conſidering the immenſity of creation, 1 Wl: |; 
and the numberleſs orders of creatures of a 1 Wi! || 
more perfe& and happier nature, the evils Lf i | 
of this ſtate were in a manner evaneſcent; 111 
and ſuppoſe that moſt or all of your com- Wil 
-Plainers had adopted this reconciling prin- Bit 


— 
— — 
- — 
»” 
- 
- - 
— 


BAY IL E. | 
Though I have reaſon to think that even 


this argument was not of your invention, 
yet I am willing to give you the honour of 
it, becauſe it ſo exactly ſuits with the mo- 
del of your genius, and ſo preciſely qua- 
drates with the reach of your parts in-its 
 application,—-My complainers, it ſeems, 
neglecting what they did know, ſoared up 
to what they did not; forgetting to make 
their concluſion from what they thought | 
certain, 
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certain, they made it from what they 
thought probable ;-—and overlooking the 
proof from things which exiſted in fact, 
they had recourſe to thoſe which might 
exiſt only in fancy.— This is exactly my 
caſe again, ſaving that revelation is attended 
with better proofs, and relies on greater 
authority, than your idle ſyſtem of perfect 
worlds, and finleſs beings. In ſhort, we 
none of us had ſufficient reaſon to admit 
the goodneſs of God on the plan of pre- 
pollent miſery below: But the truth is, that 
in this caſe, as in many others, we are apt 
to conclude not as we ought, but as we 
wiſh. If you are for inventions, will the 
glimpſe of this contribute any thing to il- 
lumine your underſtanding, and help you 
to the ſolution of this embarraſſing pro- 
blem? 


Lz CLERC. 

It will be impoſſible, I think, to ſolve it 
in regard to yourſelf ; but, notwithſtanding 
your peeviſh and farcaſtic reflexion, I am 
not againſt inventions that are natural and 


BAYLE. 
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BAV LE. 


I fay then, that the paſſions for the moſt 
part co-operating with our reaſon in our 
judgment of things important, the heart of 
man becomes on this account, to the wiſeſt, 
full of dark and intricate mazes; but to 
ſuch as you, who conſider it without this 
clue, it will always be a bottomleſs and 
unfathomable abyſs. Now of all the paſ- 
fions, the two maſter ones of fear and love, 
have the ſtrongeſt hold of us; and they 
have no where ſo ſtrong, or at leaſt fo laſt- 
ing a hold, as in the preſent particular. 


Le CLERC. 


I would not interrupt you in your career 
— o on. 

BAY ILE. 

The ardent deſire of living, or, as even 
an * atheiſt expreſſes it, the immenſa vi vendi 
cupido, has taken ſuch poſſeſſion of man- 
kind, that you know perhaps where it is 
faid, that neither whips, nor furies, nor 
' vultures, nor wheels, can ever be more 
mortifying to their apprehenſions, than ex- 

* The Elder Pliny. 
tinction 
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tinction of their being. But if this is for- 
gotten, yet I ſhall gratify you in quoting 
a writer of your admired nation, who 
makes one of the faireſt of his fallen ſpi- 
Tits, under the preſſure of conſummate 
-miſery, expreſs himſelf thus: 


—— For who would loſe, 


Tho full of pain, this intellectual being, 


Thoſe thoughts that wander thro eternity, 
To periſh rather, ſwallow d up and loſt, 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
-Devaid of ſenſe and motion ? 


LE CIE RC. 


I am pleaſed with the recollection of 
theſe two excellent writers *, and wiſh you 
may be as ingenious in the application of 
theſe paſſages, as you have been happy in 


{electing them. 


BAYLE. 


On this plan then I maintain, that we 
will not ſuffer our reaſon to take the lead 


of our paſſions, where we have ſo much at 


ſtake. We will not, with old Cato, have 


Plutarch and Milton, F 
l that 
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that ſtate extorted from us, which fo flat- 
ters the expectations, and is ſo agreeable to 
the fancy: and though on account of the 
2 variety of human wretchedneſs, 

we are neither able to deduce fully the 
9 of the deity, or the hope of fu- 
ture happineſs, yet I may be warranted in 
ſaying farther, that if the miſeries of man- 
kind were yet doubled and trebled upon 
their heads, they would ſtill be at an equal, 
if not a greater diſtance from this gloomy 
goncluſion.— Numberleſs would be the 
expedients which the unhappy would find 
out: they would paſs with you through 
imaginary realms of more unmingled bliſs, 
or lay hold with me on the pleaſing char- 
ter of eternal felicity. In ſhort, they would 
faſhion the deity as their hope incited, or, 
their wiſhes inclined ; and looking up to 
him with ardent and imploring eyes, they 
would cry out with vehemence, that God 
never could be a God of confuſion, and 
that he certainly would appoint ſome fairer 
portion to his afflicted creatures in another 
world. | 


"; 


{ud 
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LE CLERC. 


I muſt confeſs, that your ſolution is both 
ingenious and plauſible ; but I have a mul- 
titude of other reaſons to tear you from the 
fide of your unhappy complainers, on whoſe 
piety you lean : For they might deduce the 
divine goodneſs from other principles than 
thoſe of natural appearances ; they might 
prove it, a priori, from the neceſſity of his 
nature; they might connect it with his wiſ- 
dom, or conclude it from his impeccabi- 
lity : they might erect it on the great baſis 
of univerfal conſent ; they might, in ſome 
caſes, admit it from the very doctrines of 
revelation, either real or pretended ; they 
might infer from them, with ſome reaſon, 

that the preſent ſtate of man is not his ori- 
ginal one; and though it is now full of 
miſery, it was intended to be full ow __— 
pineſs. In a word | 


BAYLE, 
Vou need proceed no farthe: ; there is 
not one of theſe reaſons but is full in my 


favour ; and, if. you could produce a thou 
nd more, they would be nothing to the 


purpole, 
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purpoſe, as will appear from your anſwer 
to this ſhort queſtion. Suppoſing all that 
I have collected together againſt the attri- 
bute of goodneſs to be true, does the ad- 
miſſion of it on that ſuppoſition claſh more 
with our reaſon, than the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation ? | 


LE CIERc. 
Certainly no. 


» 83 
- - 


BAYLE; 


But ſurely you would not, on this ac- 
count, infer that millions and millions of 
ingenuous minds, who have lived and died 
in the profeſſion of the Romiſh Releien. 
were all infidels or tools. 


Lz Cirnc. 


The concluſion indeed would be unnas 
tural and uncharitable. 


BAYLE. 


Much more ſo then would it be in res 
gard to me; for ſurely it muſt be harder to 
admit the truth of a revelation, which con- 
tained in it ſuch principles as were ſhock- 


ES ing 


1 
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ing to common ſenſe, than to ſee its divi- 
nity through the thinner medium of inter- 
mingled evils, which generally too are ſup- 
poſed not to have been at firſt intended, 
- and are afterwards to be done away, In 
ſhort, as I faid before, you ſeem to be to- 
tally unacquainted with the freaks of judg- 
ment, and vagaries of reaſon ; you ſeem 
never to have reflected, that men are often 
ſo capricious and fantaſtical, that they will 
let go a cable to lay hold on a thread ; that 
they will reject a religion from the proof of 
miracle, and admit it from the purity of 
its doctrine ; that they will overlook too a 
doctrine that has the true air of divinity, 
and build on one that is earthly and *com- 
mon ; nay, that they not unfrequently will 
be wanton in their abundance, call out, 
with a certain modern, for greater difficul- 
ties in their faith, or expreſs themſelves in 
the rapture of the hot African of old: 1 
e believe, becauſe it is impoſſible. 


OR Le CLIERC. 


Well, I perceive that I muſt give up 
this point ; but there are other particulars 
of your life and a Ws which will not 
ſuffer 
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ſuffer me yet to — in it in regard 


8 
BAY LE. 


Theſe particulars perhaps I might not be 
ſo prepared to anſwer ; but ſurely you 
ſhould not urge weak objections after ſtrong. 
—You ſhould remember too, that you had 
made what you have urged againſt me the 
indelible mark and characteriſtic of my in- 
fidelity ; and after having contemptibly 
ſupported it in the upper regions, you de- 
fend it with equal weakneſs * Tat 4 
here. Adieu. 
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DIALOGUE X, 


JAMES THE FIRST, and THE 
ELECTOR PALATINE, 


JaMEs. 


NDEED I muſt own that your caſe 
was ſomewhat hard ; but what could 
I do ? 
ELECTOR. 


Any thing but what you did. 


Janzs., 


} 


Any thing but what 1 did? what then 
were all the pains I took in your affairs of 
no conſequence at all ? - 


ELECTOR. 


Yes ; of ſuch fatal and deſtructive con- 
ſequence, that if you had all your life been 


con- 
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contriving a way to ruin my fortunes, you 
could not have thought of one more effec- 


tual. 
JAMES. 


Why you ſeem to have brought with you 
into this world the ill humour which the 
loſs of your country occaſioned in the other; 
or elſe ſure you could not ſo miſinterpret 
my proceedings, and look upon my em- 
baſſies and negotiations in your favour, at 
every court in Europe, as ſo many uſeleſs, or 
even pernicious endeavours to reſtore you to 
your natural rights. 


ELECTOR. 


Ay, there ſpoke the genius of James the 
firſt; and the ſpirit of infatuation that poſ- 
ſeſſed you above, ſeems ſtill below more to 


remain with you, than the objected ill hu- 
mour with me. 
J AME 8. 
What do you mean ? 


ELECTOR, 


That it was peculiarly your unhappineſs, 
above all other men in the world, to pique 
yourſelf upon things that you ſhould natu- 
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rally have been aſhamed of; that a conduct 
has more than once been the object of your 
higheſt eſteem, which was either too abſurd 
to be agreeable to the rules of prudence, or 
too mean to be conſiſtent with the dignity 
of your ſtation ; that your boaſted exerciſes 
in the learning of the ſchools, and unkingly 
knowledge of dæmonology and witchcraft, 
are not greater inſtances of the truth of one 
part of this charge, than all your proceed» 
ings in regard to my affairs, of the other.— 
That even a deſign to ſtop a conquering 
enemy by peaceable admonitions, and make 
him drop the advantages he had gained, by 
a ſplendid embaſſy, was viſionary and ro- 
mantic; but really to put the deſign into 
execution, and by tedious delays to expect 
the event of it, was in effect to let the ene- 
my know, that he might proceed ſecurely ; 
and that one who, with force ſufficient, in 
ſuch a time employed only embaſſadors, 
would certainly employ nothing elſe effec- 
tually ; and of this the confederates againſt 
me made ſo right an uſe, that they ſeemed 
attentive to the father, with a view only of 
acting more vigorouſly againſt the ſon :—1g 
that my affairs indeed were proſperous in 

| the 
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the cabinet, but ruined in the field; and the 
crown of Bohemia was ſo far from being 
confirmed to me, that even my heredi- 
tary dominions were at laſt divided amongſt 
my moſt inveterate enemies. 


JAMES. 
That laſt indeed was a misfortune which 
I could with had never happened: but the 
iſſue and event of things are not always in 
our power : nor do I ſee how I was to be 
blamed for not preventing an accident which 
no human wiſdom could foreſee. 


ELECTOR. 


O my father ! if that indeed had been the 
caſe, nothing could have extorted from me 
any complaints of my hard fortune, or any 
exclamations againſt you; but the contrary 
of this is ſo notoriouſly true, that every one 
but yourſelf could gueſs at what was like to 
come to paſs ; the error of your conduct 
was manifeſt to the world ; and while your 
only daughter“ was drawn and expoſed in 
the habit of a diſtreſſed and diſconſolate 
beggar, the treaty- making JAMES was ri- 

Made Coke, vol. I. p. 126, l 
; | diculed 
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diculed on the ſtage, and his paſſion for 
embaſly became the common diverſion and 


entertainment of the mob “. 


JAMEs. 


Theſe things might poſſibly have had 
ſame influence over my reſolutions, if they 
had come to my knowledge ; but kings 
you know are generally the laſt perſons 
that receive any uſeful hints frem ſuch pub. 


lic reflexions. 
ELECTOR. 


Ay, but a king of that happy country you 
governed, though he knew not the opinion 
which the reſt of the world had of his 
management, could never be at a loſs for 
the beſt and moſt impartial advice, whilſt 
his faithful commons attended him : and to 
the honour of that illuſtrious houſe be it 
remembered, that they eſpouſed my for- 
tunes with a ſteddineſs and perſeverance 
that became the aſſertors of liberty and the 


Proteſtant cauſe; and no one could have 


- * Vide Rapin's Hiſtory, vol. II. p. 215. folio edition. 
King James was repreſented in the comedies as {ending 


one hundred thouſand embaſſadors. 
rejected 
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rejected their wiſe admonitions but he that 

looked down on them as his creatures and 

vaſſals, and whoſe ſenſeleſs pride could not 

brock their direction in the moſt important 

concerns. . | 
JaMEs. 

So ; you are very free in your cenfures in 
regard to parliaments ; but you ſhould not 
however forget, that, in ſpite of the many 
differences between the commons and my- 
ſelf, I agreed at laſt with them in your fa- 
your, and actually diſpatched a conſiderable 
force to your aſſiſtance, under the conduct 


of your moſt faithful and experienced ge- 


neral. 
ELEC TOR. 


That is to ſay, you was then ſenſible of 
your error when it was impoſſible to amend 
it : for the ſending an army at laſt was like 
tending embaſſadors at firſt ; both of them 
fo injudiciouſly and perverſely employed, 
that you begun where you ſhould have 
ended, and ended where you ſhould have 
begun.—But how at length was this great 
enterprize conducted? What was there in 
the ſending 12,000 men, cooped up in cloſe 

places, 
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places, in the depth of a fevere winter, and 
to land in a country where they were de- 
nied admittance, fo that two thirds of them 
periſhed by fatigue and diſeaſes, and the 
reſt deſerted; I ſay, what is there in all 
this, but what is exactly of a piece with 
the reſt of your proceedings ? 


James. 


But why is this diſaſter of the army I 
raiſed to be imputed to me, when I ſent 
them to the port of a monarch joined with 
me in the neareſt alliance, and who had 
juſt promiſed his fiſter in marriage to my 
ſon ? 


ELECTOR. 


But ſurely the promiſe of his ſiſter in 
marriage did not likewiſe include a promiſe 
to admit your troops into his country, eſpe- 
cially againſt perſons he had no mind to 
oppoſe ; ſo that this ſtep certainly ſhould 
never have been taken without more ex- 
preis ſtipulation than a few ambiguous 
hopes; and thoſe too from a nation not the 


moſt remarkable for their obſervation of 


treaties more ear acknowleged; but 
the 
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the inordinate ambition of procuring a wife 
for your ſon from one of the two principal 
monarchs-in the world, made you fo obſe- 
quious as to overlook the moſt obvious ad- 
vantages, and actually become in your ſe- 
veral negotiations the dupe both of the one 
and the other . 


JAMES. 


Well, I ſee I am to have no quarter, if 
this part of my behaviour be called in que- 
ſtion: therefore, to cut the matter ſhort, I 
muſt tell you what I often repeated in the 
other world, that I could never approve of 
moor attempting the crown of Bohemia at 

; that it was always my opinion, that 
d governed by a divine indefeaſible 
right; that they were accountable for their 
ations to none but the Almighty; and of 


24 By the donbtfal promiſes which Lewis XI 
gave on this occaſion, and which he explained in 2 
different manner from James I. he made uſe of James's 
alliance to fright the Spaniard, with whom he was at 
variance about the Valteline ; and at the ſame time re- 
faſed admiffion of his troops againſt the Duke of Ba- 
varia, whom he favoured. — Vide Rapin' s Hiſtoxy, vol. 


U. Page 233. 


, 
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conſequence, that it was impious for the 
ſubjects to arm againſt the ſovereign on any 
account whatſoeyer ; in ſhort, that it was 
againſt my conſcience to aſſiſt you in what 
related to Bohemia; — and what can yoy 
fay to the point of conſcience ? 


ELECTOR. 


Why, I fay, if this was really your con- 
ſcience, . your conſcience and prudence were 
both of a piece: the one not more directly 
contrary to all the rules of judging, than 
the other to all the rules of morality : that 
it was not more abſurd to expect that con- 
tending princes ſhould lay down their arms, 
and forfeit their acquiſitions at the entreaty 
of your ambaſſadors, than it was wicked to 
maintain, that the lives and liberties of mil- 
lions might be ſacrificed to one. But be- 
fides, conſidering the limited and elective 
nature of the Bohemian monarchy, this 
doctrine ſhould naturally not have influ- 
enced my affairs; and it would likewiſe 
have been better both for yourſelf and po- 
ſterity that it had never influenced your 


OWN. 


Jamss; 
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James. 


Hew ! am I defenceleſs in this part too? 


is my darling doctrine, carefully ſelected 
from the word of God, 'explained by my 
comments, and preached by. my clergy, to 
awe a ſtubborn and rebellious people ; I 
fay, is this doctrine accounted by you not 
only impious in its nature, but troubleſome 
to mxſeif, and pernicious to my e 


ETC Ti. as 


Pray, abuſe not the word of God, with 
your capricious follies ; nor impute to 
wiſe and benevolent Author of nature ſuch 
principles as are deſtructive of the work- 
manſhip of his hands. For the reſt, be 
aſſured, that the differences theſe principles 
occaſioned between yourſelf and the Eng- 
liſh in your life-time, did, quickly after 
your death, ſo fatally increaſe, that they 
not only were the abſolute ruin of your 
immediate ſucceſſor, but were likewiſe the 


foundation of ſuch calamities and diſaſters 


* 
- 


as that generous people are ſenſible of to 


this day, 
| JAMES, 
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Alas! if all that you have charged me 
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ed, that thoſe glorious appellations, juſt 
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JAMES. 


with be true, how muſt I have fallen from 
the (eſteem of mankind ? how different 
from 322 — king? 


ElEZcTox. 


| Ay, theſe reflections are late indeed, but 
true; and I with you had before confider- 


now mentioned, could never in reality be- 
long to a monarch whoſe peaceableneſs was 
cowardice, and his wiſdom pedantry, 
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Nil 570 jorge I 


DIALOGUE XI. 


Tay. 1 


. IE ROM and EUusSTOCHIUM. 


* + 


[Euftochium was a Chriſtian lady of great piety and 
devotion ; and being under the diſcipline of St. 
Jerom, and much addicted to the ſtudy of Pagan 
literature, was diſſuaded from it by the authority 
- of this father ; and more eſpecially by the ſtrange. 
flory mentioned in this dialogue, on the ſubject Yf 
'which the dialogue zurns.] h 


EUSToOCHIUM. 
T 18 well you are come. 
Ib. 
What's the matter ? | 


ES ire 


I am ſo peſtered with the company of 


theſe Greeks and Romans; and they have 


7 rr to ſay for themſelves on the ſub- 
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ject of their literature, that I want your au- 
, thority to bear me out. I think no one is 
more able, and I am ſure no one is more 
willing, to ſhew that the ſtudy of it is 


vain. 


IE ROM. 
Jam obliged to you for your good opi- 
nion of my abilities; but, in regard to my 
inclination, I am afraid you have not made 


choice of a very proper advocate. 


EUuSTOCHIUM. 
Oh! as to that I am altogether ſatisfi- 
ed; fince no one took ſuch pains to diſ- 
ſuade me from the peruſal of theſe au- 
thors whilſt I was living. 


IEROM. | 
That may be; yet I think no other au- 
thors were more worthy of your eſteem. 
I profited by them too much myſelf to 


give them any worſe character.. 


EvuSTOCHIUM. 


- You are ſtrangely altered then, and have 
eppes thoſe bloody ſtripes upon the back 


* you en for reading them. 
JE RO M. 


7 
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JE ROM. 


Indeed I am not altered, and have not 
forgot the chaſtiſement you mention, tho 
it was eaſy to have done ſo, as it was purely 
imaginary; and of conſequence made not 


ſo great an impreſſion upon me as if it 
had been real. | 


EuSTOCHIUM. 


Bleſs me ! why you aſſured me, that all 
this was done in the preſence of the Lord; 
and you called that dreadful tribunal to wit- 
neſs, before which you then lay. And be- 
ſides this, you deſcribed this puniſhment fo 
well, and reflected on it afterwards with 
ſuch a lively and unfeigned horror, that I 
could have ſworn I had ſeen the marks of 
the ſtripes on your ſhoulders. 


We Jr ROM. 


Juſt as much as you could have ſworn 
to my ſincerity and plain-dealing with you; 
and yet I deceived you, and intended to 
deceive you. 
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EUSTOCHIUM. 


Prodigious! | who could ever have thought 
this? What, my maſter and guide! my 
inſtructor in ſpiritual things ! one that 
ſhould lead me to heaven on the wings of 
faith and devotion, to trick me with fan- 
cied dreams, and viſions, and raptures ! 


JERO M. 
So | 


EUuSTOCHIUM. 


- One that was a convert to the ſimplicity 
of the Goſpel, and was to follow the ſteps 
of his leaders, in whom no guile was 
found, to turn juggler and impoſtor, and 
delude ſimple women with chimerical won- 
ders, and puniſhments that never were in- 
flicted ! 


JEROM. 
And is this my Euſtochium ? my meek 


and humble diſciple? my mild, my modeſt, 
and condeſcending companion ? one that 


was wont to obey me in all things, and 


take kindly the inſtructions I was ' pleaſed 
to impart to her; for ſuch an one to fly 
out 
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out into paſſion and reſentment, and bring 


ſo heavy an accuſation againſt me for a 
well-invented tale? 


EvsToCHIUM. 


Well-invented why the very epithet is 
an abſurdity, as well as the tale itſelf, in 
the religion you profeſſed; for in this there 
could be no place either for fancy or collu- 
ſion. 


JE ROA. 


Then this was the only religion in the 
world that is withoue: . them and why 
N you think ſo ? 


EvuSTOCH1UM, 
* Becauſe this is the only religion in the 
world that does not want them. *' © 
JERoM. 


From hence you would have me con- 
clude, that truth never wants the aid of 
talſhood. 12 


Ty 3 
Eus TO HI uu. 
Certainly, l 


K 3 JE ROM. 
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IE ROM. 


This you will ſoon ſee. At preſent only 
let me remind you, that that high reliſh 
for Heathen: learning was in great danger 
of inſenſibly withdrawing you from the 
plainneſs of the Gaſpel ; ſo that if I had 
not been beholden to fiftion, my Euſto- 
chium had probably been loſt. 


EuSTOCHIUM. 
So then I was to be deceived into my 


happineſs. 

| IE ROM. 

Ves; and not only you, but millions: 
and I am ſomewhat furprized that this 
ſhould be the firſt time you was made. ſen- 
fible of this deceit ; for you lived in an age 
when many beſide myſelf made uſe of the 
ſame arts. 


EUuSTOCHIUM. 


It might be fo ; but the venerable cloak 
of extraordinary ſanity and devotion co- 
vered them from the fight of an artleſs and 


undeſigning woman. 


IJE ROM. 


4 
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Then this cloak was a farther addition to 
their arts: and they deſerve more highly 
to be commended that join them happily 
together. The worſt of it is, I and my 
- fraternity did not; and though my ſtory 
might be well enough deviſed to paſs with, 
you, it has not had the ſame ſucceſs with 
poſterity, which at this day looks not only 
upon this miracle, but upon all others of 
the ſame ſtamp, as ill-contrived tales, and 
knaviſh impoſtures. But if they will for- 


give the folly of them, the knavery, I 


think, 1s no great matter. 


EusTOCHIUM. 


And yet this, I make no doubt, will 
ſeem much the more unjuſtifiable of the 
two. 


IE ROM. 
I may do ſo to the ſimple and illiterate. 


But thoſe who have a more extenſive view 


of things, know that mankind muſt be im- 
poſed upon in a thouſand particulars. Is 


the phyſician worſe thought of for cheat- 
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ing his patient into health, or the lawyer 
for cheating his client into an eſtate ? 


( 


2 EUSTOCHIUM,. 
” No. | 
| IEA 0M: 


Then why ſhould the prieſt be thought 
worle of for cheating his pupil into happi- 
neſs? nay, why ſhould he not be looked 
upon in a more honourable light, as his 
fraud is more extenſively uſeful ? why do 
you depart from the ſentiments of all anti- 
quity in this point? why do you not ſet 
before you the celebrated impoſtors of old, 
and conſider in what high reputation they 
remain even to this day? 


EuUuSTOCHAHIUM. 


I can eaſily allow their due ſhare of praiſe 
to Minos and Lycurgus, without granting 
it to you. | 

| JzROM. 

Then it is, it may be faid, becauſe we 
were inferior to them in colluſion, and did 
not ſucceed ſo well in impoſture. 


72 


Eus ro- 
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EuUuSTOCHIUM, | 

No; but, as I ſaid before, and which 

you will find it hard to confute, becauſe a 


true religion deſpiſes that artifice, which 
a falſe one ſtands 1 in need of. 


45 0 Jexox. 


And yet you muſt own, that all proba- 
ble truths, and eſpecially religious ones, 
may be obſcured; and; in proceſs of time, 
almoſt effaced by variety of accidents, pre- 
12 and paſſions. 


EusTrochluux. 
Su 2 2 i | BS 
Dydoubregly. — 


JE RO x. 


Then why ſhould not we make 11 of 
artifice to build up what folly has thrown 
down ? why ſhould not we combat preju- 
dice with prejudice, and paſſion with paſ- 
ſion? if men are not to be worked upon 
by cool and ſober arguments, why is not 
rapture and enthuſiaſm to take place: ? in 
ſhort, if the mind is only acceſſible on * 


fide of dreams and viſions, of celeſtial 


hs . voices, 
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voices, warnings, and apparitions, what is 
the reaſon they are not to be invented, 
and impoſed ? . | : 


EUSTOCHIUM. 


Becauſe when once the cheat is diſcover- 
ed, it brings diſcredit on the whole of reli- 
gion; and, to keep cloſe to your own al- 
luſion, like new building on old, pulls 


down ha together. 


— 


IE ROM. 
This is juſt what I ſuggeſted in the con- 
demnation of the groſs and clumſey mira- 
cles of myſelf and my contemporaries :— 
When, in conſequence of this, they are 
detected, they muſt neceſſarily do harm. 
But let the invention be ingenious and fine, 
let nothing in it be coarſely and aukwardly 
bungled up, and it may ſteer millions of 
unſteady and fluctuating minds to their 
wiſhed-for haven. Your own example 
will illuſtrate all that has been ſaid. You 
wanted to be alarmed by ſomething won- 
derful, in order to be brought off from 
your attachment to Pagan learning; I hu- 


moured you by a proper ſtory, and ſuc- 
| ceeded. 
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ceeded. This made you altogether a Chri- 
ſtian. If I had failed, it would certainly 


have ſhaken my credit, and, not * 
bably, your faith. 


W 


Well, but for all this, I cannot yet be re- 
conciled to this double-dealing in your 
profeſſion; and, except you have ſome- 
thing more to urge in your behalf, St. 
Jerom is much leſſened in my eſteem. 


IERO M. 


To prevent that as much as poſſible, I 
deſire you would reflect on a principle 
which was univerſally ſpread through the 
Heathen world, that the populace muſt be. 
kept in darkneſs, and that a religious lie 


was commendable. This principle grafted. 


on another in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, . that, 
faith and zeal were meritorious things, of- 
ten added fire to our invention, and made 
us ſtick at nothing to advance our tenets ; 
the ſtrong neceſſity we thought ourſelves 
under of propagating our creed, made us. 
inclined to adhere to that colluſion which 
was taught us when young, though unhap- 


pily 


we +++ 
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pily the heat and impetus which we had 
acquired would frequently diveſt us of thoſe 
cool and temperate reflexions that were 
proper to ſucceed in it. Hence ariſe both 
the tricks and follies of our fraternity; eſ- 
pecially in my times, and thoſe that ſuc- 
ceeded. In the primitive ages indeed, 
while the dove-like innocence and ingenu- 
ity of the Goſpel had their full hold on the 
hearts of its votaries, they gave ſo differ- 
ent a caſt to the Chriſtian manners, as to- 
tally to ſtifle and ſubdue this Pagan dupli- 
city. Afterwards, in proportion as the times 
became corrupt, the Heathen principle re- 
ſumed its ſway, till at laſt it did it to ſuch 
a degree, that, whatever you may think of 
my general conduct, or my particular fic- 
tion in regard to you, they are truth and 
fimplicity, in compariſon of thoſe lengths 
of deceit which have ſince been made uſe 
of even in the mart of Chriſtianity, 4 


 EvsTocuivmM. 

Lou have mended the matter much by 
this juſtification of yourſelf ; and it is time 
to let you know, that I will be deceived by 
you no more. | 
„ N D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XII. 


Caivs Cassivs and ARCHBISHOP 
CRANME R. 


[The ſulject of this dialogue turns en that circum- 


ſtance in Caſfſius's life, when he fell down before 
Pompey's flatue, to implore his aſſiſtance juſt be- 
fere the murther Cæſar: and that circumſtance 
in Cranmer's life, when he firſt figned the articles 
of the Popiſh religion, and afterwards burnt the 
hand that ſigned them.] 


CRANMER. 
UT certainly it was an odd thing, in 
one of your principles, to act as you 
did, 
CassIvs. 
I don't know how it happens, but I find 
that moſt of my actions have been moſt 
malevolently interpreted by poſterity ; and 


I cannot now wonder at your finding faylt 
with 
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with any weak part of my conduct, when 


Vol. I. 
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the moſt excellent part of it has already 
been ſo much traduced. You know, I ſup- 
poſe, that Brutus has been reckoned a pa- 
triot, and I an aſſaſſin, for engaging in the 
fame deſign v. 

" Cnanmun. 


I think you are one of thoſe who have 
ſuffered by the inconſtancy of your judges, 
and that you have had much harder uſage 
from the world than you deſerved : yet it 


ſhould be ſome conſolation to you to con- 


ſider, that it came from men under kingly 

nments, who could not reach your 
ſublimity of thought ; and as they were 
averſe, by their education, to Roman policy, 
ſo they had bat an inconſiderable portion of 
the Roman reſolution : and if it will be 
any further conſolation to you to have my 
ſentiments in your favour, you may know 
that what I am now about to cenſure in you, 


is not any part of your moral character. 


+ © Cxzlar's murder, for which Caſſius is by the mo- 
denne often cenſured. Burnet in particular, ſpeaking 


of the badneſs of Ireton's diſpoſition, ſays, he had the 


principles and temper of a Caſſius. Burnet's Hiſt. 


C As- 
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CASSIUS. 


It would complete the ſatisfaction which 
this declaration gives me, to be aſſured that 
as you are not now going to find fault with 
my virtue, ſo you cannot find fault with it 


at all. 
CRANMER. 


That indeed is a point of eminence and 
perfection to which unaſſiſted mortality has 
never yet arrived : in general, however, I 
muſt be forced, with your great defender &, 
to acknowledge, that your laſt enterprize 
was noble ; that you was a true lover of 
your country; and that you had a foul of 
* higheſt order. 


CassS1vus, 


Few Romans could defire more ſubſtan- 
tial praiſe: ſelect now what part of my con- 
duct you pleaſe, and examine it with unre- 
lenting ſeverity—it will give me but little 
uneaſineſs. 


„Cicero, who ſearce erer mentios Caſſius in his 
writings without praiſe, * 0 
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CRANMER. 


Then you muſt be an exception to your 
ſea, who boaſt ſo much of their ſuperio- 
rity over all others: for what Epicurean but 
yourſelf could be catched in ſo mean an act 


as prayer, without ſenſible mortification * ? 


bees 


Indeed you have touched me in a moſt 
vulnerable part; for certainly, next to vil- 
lainy itſelf, nothing could make me fo much 

aſhamed of myſelf as prayer +: but when 
and where was this ſneaking action per- 
formed ? 


CRANMER. 


N it could be 
but little wanted, and when more than fifty 
ſwords, ready to be drawn upon one de- 
fenceleſs man, were enough to make ſure 
work without the interpoſition of any ſupe- 
rior being. You perceive that I mean the 
aſſaſſination of Cæſar: and when you re- 


+ 4. e. Sincere and unfeigned prayer: for otherwiſe 


the Epicureans, like other people, joined in their coun- 
8 | 
a collect 
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collect that event, you will ſcarce forget 
your mean proſtration to Pompey's ſtatue, to 
implore his aſſiſtance in your undertaking. 


Cass1U% 


Yet if I did forget this, ſurely it could not 


be very extraordinary, any more than the 
doing it at that critical ſeaſon, when the 
hurry and concern of one grand and import- 


ant event had abſolutely poſſeſſed my mind; 
when it had utterly ſwallowed up all leſſer 
conſiderations, and reconciled even the an- 


tipathies of philoſophers to the liberty of 
the ſtate. # 
CRAN MER. 


So then you would have me think that 
the natural enthuſiaſm belonging to ſuch 


great occaſions had made you catch, as it 


were, a religious one; and that this is a 
ſufficient excuſe for the inconſiſtency of 
prayer in the character of an Epicutean. 


Cass1vus. 


- I ſhould think that this is no very fa- 
vourable judgment to demand; or, if it was, 
it would not become you of all the men in 
the world to diſallow it. | = F 
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CRANMER. 


I am not aware that I am under any cir- 
cumſtances which diſpoſe me to be more 
candid in my opinion of your actions, than 
another man. 


CasSSivs. 


Vet if ſimilar errors in your own conduct 
be any inducement to it, you are : for cer- 
tainly a diſtruſt in Providence, to ſay no worſe, 
in 2 Chriſtian, is altogether as inconſiſtent a 
thing as a reliance on it in an Epicurean. 


CRANMER. 


"1 foe ghrendy my fatal recantation riſing 
up againſt me 


* CAsstus. 

And you have made it riſe againſt you 
with double force, by putting it in my power 
to urge it, and ſhewing upon the compari- 
fon how vaſtly more extravagant your con- 
duct was than mine: for the utmoſt that 
can be faid againſt me is, that I was either 
driven contrary to * by the 


ſtream » 
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ſtream of example and prevailing cuſtom ; 
or led on, as it were, and prompted by the 
fingular greatneſs of the occaſion, had ei- 
ther acknowledged the neceſſity, or paſ- 
Ffonately wiſhed for the exiſtence of a more 
efficacious divinity than my own :——— 
whereas you, under the ſteady perſuaſion of 
a religion, where both the interpoſition of 
God is promiſed for the preſent, and life 
and immortality for the future, did yet act 
as if there was neither : and whilſt I be- 
haved firmly on fo critical an emergency as 
required more than the feeble elements of 
Epicurus to ſupport me, you behaved cow- 
ardly on the ſame emergency, when the 
principles of your religion made you ca- 
pable of ſurmounting it. In ſhort, if 
there be an inconſiſtency in the world, it is 
to ſee a Chriſtian of yout ſtation, your tem- 
per, and your character, ſhamefully falling 
at the very entrance of his trial ; waiting, 
not for the approach of ſolid calamities, and 
durable afflictions, but ſinking under the 
apprehenſions of even tranſitory evils—ana- 
mmated by immortal bliſs, and unſupported 
by almighty power! 


L 2 CRAN 
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CRANMER. 


Bleſs me! who could think that ſuch 
emotions as theſe I feel could be raiſed in 
any breaſt by the preaching of an Atheiſt ? 


Cassivs. 


You may call it, if you pleaſe, preaching ; 
but it is only a mirror, in which is plainly 
repreſented the deformity of your conduct: 
and while you ſee this, I imagine there is 

no great difference whether Chriſtian Or 


Athcift holds it up. 


 CRANMER. 


But it is barbarous in you to forget how 


quickly I regained my former zeal, and 


how manfully I ſuſtained the fire ſoon after; 
with what horror I looked back on the ac- 
tion of recantation ; and with what firmneſs 
I conſumed that hand firſt, that had any 


part in itꝰ. 


Did Cranmer condemn his own recantation, till 
he fonnd that this recantation would not ſave him ? 


or did he ever think of dying a martyr, till he found 


that he muſt die for 0 ap Jane Gray's title to the 
— 


C As- 
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CasSsSIvUus. 


Ay, there the Chriſtian returned to him- 
ſelf in Cranmer, as the Epicurean did af- 
terwards in Caſſius at Philippi: in the one 
caſe, you died with the conſtancy and per- 
ſeverance which your religion required; in 
the other caſe, I periſhed with that haſtineſs 
and timidity which a diſtruſt in Providence 
occaſioned : in you, the ſtrong and ſolid aſ- 
ſurances of future bliſs exerting all their 
force, made you naturally ſuperior to the 
preſent diſtreſs; in me, the gloomy imagi- 
nation that the unrighteous cauſe was al- 
ready triumphant, and the gloomier appre- 
henſions that nothing hereafter was to be 
expected by the defenders of virtue, almoſt 
as naturally made me finiſh my courſe too 
ſoon. In ſhort, we both acted uniformly 
enough, except in the two particulars we 
are conſidering ; and in this reſpe& we 
ſhall find the greateſt part of mankind at 
leaſt as guilty as ourſelves. Neither vice nor 
virtue is always conſiſtent with itſelf : and 
it is no greater wonder that you ſhould act 
worſe than your principles in one caſe, than 
that I ſhould act better than my principles 
in another. "Ro 


CRAN- 
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CRANMER, 


I ſee however that you are ſtill elalming 
the ſuperiority ; and that in this very defence 
you are for making my inconſiſtency worſe 


than yours, 


CAS$IUs. 


Undoubtedly it was ; as there is no one 
but muſt think that it was a great deal eaſier 
for you to ſtand firm againſt temptations, by 
the aid of the excellent ſyſtem you profeſſed, 
than for me to be free on every occafion 
from the vulgar ſuperſtition. — Yet this I 
preſume we may ſafely conclude, that con- 
fidering the manifold frailties and infirmities 
of our nature, we cannot readily find a better 
Epicurean than Cassius, nor a better Chri- 
ſtian than CRANMER. 
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DIALOGUE XIII. 


JeREMY COLLIER, and 
W1IlLLIaM CONGREVE. 


Cor TIER. 


EL L, I hope you are now von- 
vinced that my objections were of 
weight, and that in ſpite of your formidable 
battery of wit raiſed againſt them, they ſtill 

ſubſiſt in their native force and beauty. | 


CONGREVE. 
Beauty! why that is a merit which I 
thought even the rough and preſuming ſpi- 
rit of Collier would not now have claimed. 


- CoLLIER. 
vet I am not without my partiſans and 
admirers as to this point ; it is not every 
L 4 one 
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one who thinks with Dryden, that I am 
either guilty of horſe-play in my raillery, 
or come to battle like a dictator from the 
plough : and why is it ſo preſumptuous in 
me to lay claim to that * ? 


- 


ellen he. 


Becauſe the formidable battery of wit 
you mentioned did at leaſt beat down all 
your pretenſions to that, and ſhewed the 
lowneſs of your expreſſions, the ſlovenlineſs 
of your metaphors, the coarſeneſs of your 
ſimilies, the quaintneſs of your antitheſes, 
the ruſticity of your mirth, and moroſeneſs 
of your corrections, in ſo full and clear a 
light, that no one can for ever again look 
for beauty in the writings of Collier. 


CoLLIER. 


- Well, ſuppoſe this were granted, yet they 
may look for ſomething of greater adyantage 
to them, and not be diſappointed : if my 
wit is not ſo ſprightly as your's, my reaſons 


are more weighty, and contain in them a 


fall and folid confutation of the errors of 
Engliſh comedies ; a ſufficient antidote | 
againſt 
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ggainſt the poiſon of them in general, and 


in particular againſt the dangerous * 
agreeable one of your 5 


ConGrREve _ 

An agreeable poiſon in works of that na- 

ture is, to be ſure, of all things the moſt 

likely to corrupt our minds; and I ſhauld 

be ſorry if any thing I wrote ſhould deſerve 
that name. 


COLLIER. 


3 


That you have reaſon then to be forry, 
two of the principal characters in your plays 
will for ever bear witneſs. 


 CoNGREVE, - 


You mean, I ſuppoſe, Mirabel and Va- 


lentine. 
COLLIER. 


I do: both of them the heroes of the 
plays they appear in; both of them drawn 
in the moſt agreeable colours ; both of them bY 
recommended to the eſteem of the au- 
dience; and both of them at laſt rewarded 
with what they principally purſyed : and 
yet the one was an open and barefaced 
adulterer ; the other a prodigal without vir- | 
: tue 


* 
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tue or diſcretion: the ane makes a merit 
of debauching the wife of his acquaintance, 
the other lets drop things of ſuch a horrid 
nature as the maſt profligate villain ſhould 


be aſhamed of. 
ConGrevs.. 


Well, but if men of ſuch characters are 
really in the world, why are we to be blamed | 
for drawing them as they are? How can 
the poet help it, if a Valentine ſhould - be 
expenſive, or 2 Mirabel amorous ? 


Det. 


No one, I think, has blamed you for 
drawing ſuch characters for the ſtage, but 
for adorning them too much, when drawn ; 
for laviſhing on them a greater proportion 
of wit, and other genteel accompliſhments, 


than their real merit can bear; and by con- 


ſequence propoſing them to the unwary 
hearers, as objects altogether fit for their 
Imitation Taye 


* 
2 


Cox REE. 
But what if it ſhould happen, as it pro- 
bably ſometimes does, that perſons of this 


- mixed 
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mixed and imperfect character, ſhould re- 
ally be in all reſpects as agreeable in their 
behaviour and converſation as J haye repree 
ſented them? 
CoLLIER, 

Why then they are altogether as unfit tq 
be the principal perſons in comedy, as a 
villain is to be the fortunate hero in tra- 
gedy : the one is not a proper object of our 
Pity, nor the other of our imitation, © | 


CONGREVE. 


But what is our reaſon given us for, if 
we are not to uſe it on ſuch occaſions, and 


ſeparate what is virtuous or decent from 
What is vitious or fantaſtical ? 


CoLLIizR, / 


Ay, here is the ſpring of all your errors 
on this ſubject: but by ſuppoſing that we al 
ways make a right uſe of our reaſon, you 
are not aware, that you not only deftroy 
your own objection, but likewiſe the very 
being of the art you contend for :—for di- 
verſion, I ſuppoſe, excluſive of utility, is what 
no poet would agree that his noble ſcience 


ſhould be reduced to. Con- 
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CoNGR EVE. 
Certainly no. 
CoLLIER. 


The principal end then that the drama 
propoſes is, by affecting us with the moſt 
forcible and lively repreſentations of things, 
to make us chooſe what is good, and avoid 
what is bad: but how either of theſe is ne- 
ceſſary, if there never was any abuſe of our 
faculties, is not N. to determine. 


Concrxve. 


There ſeems indeed to be ſome ſhew of 
reaſon in this. 


COLLIER. 


The truth of it therefore is, that the 
greateſt part of the world, for want of in- 
clination, leiſure, or capacity, look no far- 
ther than the ſurface and outſide of things, 
never in the leaſt troubling themſelves with _ 
curious or laborious reſearches into their 
nature and effence : hence it is, that judging 
of an example in the groſs, and ſtruck with 
its gay and beautiful colouring, they are 

pleaſed 


14 4 
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pleaſed with it upon the whole, and imitate 
it in part: and generally, for want of ſu- 
perior talents, in that part only which is the 
moſt vitious or imperfect. Decipit exem- 
plar vitiis imitabile, is a complaint of almoſt 
two thouſand years ; and there was never 
greater occaſion given for it than from the 
characters of the Engliſh comedy; and to 
this objection you never in your life-time 
returned any plaufible anſwer, though it 
was the main foundation of my battery 


againſt the ſtage, and principally bore me 
up in that hazardous undertaking. 


| CONGREVE. 


But how could I negle& to do that in 
2 book wrote for no other purpoſe 7 CEE 


- COLLIER. 


How ? By a cauſe the moſt natural and 
common among men ; by the intemperate 
defire of ridiculing my wit, and abuſing my 
perſon ; of ſhewing to the world the ſupe- 
riority of your genius over mine; and en- 
deayouring on all occaſions rather to expoſe 
my errors, than vindicate your own : in ſo 


much that if you had not told us the real 
deſign 
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no eaſy matter to have diſcovered.it at all; 


and the making ſport with Collier has 


I throughout the whole ſuch a viſible prevas 
lency over the defence of Congreve, that. it- 


former occaſion, than the latter: but ſuck 


are the. paſhons and prejudices of mortals ; 


from which as we are now free, let each 


impenteGion 1, the — of my 
writings; you, {9p bad tendency of your's: 


x co v. 


Agreed—and to give you an undoubted 
mark of my ſincerity, F will confeſs to you 
likewiſe, that in many particulars beſides 
what we have juſt now mentioned, you have 
accuſed me juſtly ; nay, and what is more, 
L will. confeſs. to you, that in ſome other 
things I am really to blame, in which you 
have not accuſed me at all. 


COLLIER. 


Ay: ſee the good effects of baving nothing 
but truth in view: why, this is a confeſſion 
5 was deſpaired of even by me: it ex- 


ceeds 


— 


deſign of your work, it would have been 


ſhould have taken its title rather from ths 


OF THE DEAD. 
ceeds my own moſt ſanguine ex 


and I think I might almoſt anſwer too for. 


the moſt paſſionate admirers of my eſſay, 


that they never could believeCongreve more. 


blameahle than it had made him. 


ConGREVE, 


And yet my own judgment convinces me 


of ſome capital errors in my works, which 
neither the moſt outrageous zeal has accuſed, 
nor the col} priefily malice diſcovered, 


CorriEx. 


Sos I ee you depend upon the agreement 


juſt now: made between us, or elſe ſurely 


you would not indulge yourſelf in ſuch re- 


flexions on my profeſſion: but I ſhall not 
however diſappoint your preſent. good pur- 
poſe, hy examining into the degrees of ci · 


ther zeal or ne ee 


with my patformadoti=se pegs 90 on- 


Concteve, 


1 fay then, that though. you have carried. 
the charge againſt me, in point of immora- 
lity, ſufficiently high, yet in point of c RI- 
TICISM, which ſeems to be as much your 

6 inten- 
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intention as the other, T have eſcaped un- 
touched from the fire: and except the ſnarl- 
ing in your uſual manner at a few expreſ- 
flons in a * work, for which I was neither 
by nature nor inclination fitted, you have 
left my comedies in full poſſeſſion of all that 
vaſt and immoderate applauſe my country- 
men had beſtowed upon them: but as ſome 
people gain not from a capricious and ill- 
judging world all the eſteem — 1 
ſo others ſhould in juſtice refund what was 
too profufely given. Of this latter num- 
ber am I, who freely own to you, that 
| 1! have reaſon to be aſhamed of my own 
diſtinguiſhing excellence and perfection 5 ; 
that ſenſe fo ſtrangely miſplaced as mine, 
deſerves a name little better than folly; and 
that in things where nature is principally 
to be regarded, there ſeems to be very lit- 
tle difference between being intemperately 
witty and intemperately dull: the truth of 
it is, the degree of point, antitheſis, and 
reſlexion, ſo frequent in my comedies, is 
that the beſt converſation cannot ſupport, 
and in the worſt is intolerable ; and how- 
ever candidly the world may judge of my | 

The Mourning Bride. T 

1 Rise 
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principal characters, yet certainly thoſe of 


Wittol and Jeremy are what never have 
exiſted, nar ever can, —Oh 1! 3 1 


Coltit R. 


I gueſs. at what you mean by the men- 
tion of an author ſo celebrated» for a per- 


ſection which you lament the want of in 


yourſelf ; but give me leave to comfort you 
with the reflexion, that by what is left or 
imitated of that admirable poet, you would 
not always loſe by the compariſon ; for 
though the profuſioh of wit may make 


ſome of your characters unnatural, yet it 
does not appear in others; and where it 


does not, you ſhine unrivaled even by the 
antients themſelvesz and your Millamant 
is a maſter-piece which the world has not 
yet produced. 


CoNnGREVE. 


So much the worſe both for tny credit 
and fatisfattiun ; and I cannot, even in 


death, loſe the mortification of conſider- 
ing, that I have abuſed a talent moſt ad- 


mirably fitted for the improvement of man- 
kind ; that I could not help breaking even 
_— the 
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the unity of action by impertinent ſcenes 
of wit, and ſpoiling the uniformity of the 
moſt accompliſhed characters by ſtiff replies 
or poignant reflexions : in ſhort, that I, 
who, as the dead inform me, ſurpaſſed the 

| antients, and even the world itſelf, in ſome 
. particulars of the drama, ſhould yet be de- 
ficient in two ſuch eſſential parts of it, as 
ſimplicity of manners, and the moral. 


_- 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 


A SToic Pa1Los0PHER and THE Mbour. 


S Tote. | . | L 


T was the opinion then, you fay, both 

of yourſelf and your predeceſſors, that 
the only way to avoid all ſolicitude about 
future calamities, was never to think of 
them at all, 


Mob. 

Ves; and what is more, we practiſed it 
during our lives, with a conſiſtency and uni- 
formity that has not always appeared in the 
followers of your tribe. It has been com- 
mon for a ſtoic to pretend to deſpiſe pain» 
and yet fear it; to condemn pleaſures, and 
yet purſue them: but no Mogul was ever 
known to —_ the luxuty, or give up 

3 the 
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the indolence, of the preſent moment, for 
any uneaſy thoughts about what was ſome 
time to happen. 


STOIC. © 


You ſeem to blame us with a better 
grace than you commend yourſelves ; and 
though I have heard much of the ſoft and 
effeminate manners of the Afiatics, yet I 
find from your ſetting out, that I may yet 
learn more of them from ſo great a maſter. 
You will not take it amiſs, therefore, if I 


avail myſelf of the preſent opportunity to 
know the ſecrets of your art. 


Mocur. | 

So far from it, that it will be a ſingular 

fatisfaction to me. To ſee the pride of phi- 

loſophy coming to the gaiety of courts for 

inſtruction, and the rough ſtoic bend be- 

fore a luxurious prince, is a triumph that I 
have not yet been uſed to. Speak. 


STOIC. 1 
1 ſhould be glad principally to know how 


you ſecured yourſelves from the apprehen- 
. ns of death; for though I can in ſome 


- meaſure 
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meaſure. conceive the poſſibility of never 
thinking on evils that may not happen; yet 


hs (Rat any 
Mocvr. 


Oh! here it was that we chiefly tri- 
umphed, and out- ſtripped every contender 
with us in the arts of luxury; nay, and if 
you can with any propriety allow that fo 
indolent a race as we could eyer be faid to 
rack their invention, it was here. 


wa 


ie. : 
„N from ſo pompous a pre- 
10 MO SG ul. 


4 
! 


And you will not be diſappointed when 
you know, that all the avenues to death 
were in a manner ſtopped up by us; that 
we had moſt ingeniouſly contrived ſuch a 
variety of methods to eſcape the apprehen- 


fion, and even ſhut out the idea of it, that 


when blue was, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, the colour for mourning, it 
* almoſt a capital crime for any one to 


M 3 appear 


I know not what you could do about thoſe 
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appear before us in that dreſs; nay, and 
What is more, we had forbid, under the 
ſevereſt penalties, the very name of death 
to be mentioned in our preſence ; fo that 
not only nothing occurred to our minds 
about it, but even our very ears were ne- 


ver alarmed with the frightful found. 


ST OIC: 


The whole contrivance was indeed wor- 
thy of the Mogul; and it did not ill be- 
come the ſuperb monarch of the Eaſt, who 
thought himſelf born almoſt above the con- 
dition of humanity, to live as if his end 
was to be {6 too: the only misfortune was, 
that you could never effect what you want- 
ed; and I ſee already enough of your 
boaſted art to _— it. x 


MOS. 


Ho en the haughtineſs of your ka 


* 


teturns upon you ! But that I may offend 


it as little as poſſible, let me, 4 of 
praiſing this contrivance farther, oply aſk 
you, Whether there is any thing beſides the 


appearance of n No: in it, ſo contrary 
9 
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to the manlineſs of your ſyſtems, that of- / 
fends you? 


STO1cC. 


Yes; the folly of it hurts me more than 
the effeminacy : and your conduct is juſt as 
reaſonable as that man's would be, who, 
knowing that he ſhould not die in the 
camp, was ſatisfied that he ſhould die no 
where elſe. 


MoGvUurzL. 


You will excuſe the want of diſcernment 
in ſo unſtoical a ſoul, if I do not readily 
fee the force and juſtneſs of this concluſion, 


STOIC. | 


Pray reſolve me, whether, at the ſame 
time that you forbad the colour of blue to 
be worn in your preſence, you could for- 
bid it in all other places? 


| Mossul. 
-.. Certainly. 
| STOIC. 


Underſtand me right: Could you make 
the elements bend to you as eaſily as you 
M4 did 
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did your ſubjects? could you avoid this 
colour in every place where your people 
did not conſult your quiet? could you eſ- 


it wherever it occurred in the city or 
the field ? in ſhort, could inanimate matter 
be affected by the ſtatelineſs of your ap- 
| proach, and the ridiculous rhodomontade 
of giving the world notice that this _ 
Was advancing? 


Mou. 


But yet there would be ſo few occaſions 
of ſeeing this colour, when the oppoſition 
and ill will of human agents was removed, 
that what you mention could not be any 
ds cauſe of uneaſineſs, 


Srore. 1 N14 


| Well then, if it ſhould be granted that 
the whole earth was obedient to your will, 
yet what could you do with the heavens ? 
would not the ſky-colour'there: be a perpe- 
tual fund of diſquiet to you? and muſt 
not the very ætherial vault itſelf, that chears 
the eye of every other rg be hung 
With mourning for enen ET AE 


gee ay 
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Mobo. 
This indeed is ſomething. 
S TOI. 


And then, as to the prohibition of the 
name of death in your preſence, did you 
likewiſe prohibit it in the publick and pri- 
vate hiſtories of your kingdom? were 
the writings of your ſubjects as com- 
plaiſant to you as their converſation ? or, if 

they were, could you expect the ſame ſub- 1 

ſerviency in the moraliſts of other nations? bY |. 

and, above all, would the free-born ſpirit - bl 
of our philoſophy crouch to you, ike that 
of the wretches you mee 


Moor. | 


ST OIC, 


If you WY had you guarded Ikemiſe 
againſt the thoughts of all the approaches 
to diſſolution, as well as diffolution itſelf ? 
did you forbid, with the name of death, the 
name of all things connected with it, its 
various — inſtruments, and W 

0 
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No. | 8 
STOIC. | 
Were the ſlaves that ſtood before the 


cowardly monarch as careful of pronounce- 


ing the word | miſery as death? did they 
never ſay any thing of famine, peſtilence, 
or {word ? were the numberleſs train of 
diſcaſes unmentioned or unknown ? were, 
in ſhort, all the various accidents that de- 
ſtroy the human ſpecies utterly. concealed 
and kept from view? 


Moor, 


This was impoſſible. 
srote. 
Then it was likewiſe impoſſible that you 
ſhould be free from this fear; ſince of the 
infinite variety of avenues that lead to this 


formidable evil, you had, according to your 
own confeſſion, ſhut up only two. 


Mo cu * * 
Well, this was however ſomethin 8: 


* 


As ſtrange as it is, I make no doubt but 
1 if you had attended, like other mor- 
tals, to the feeling of your own heart, and 
the view of human misfortunes, you would 
have ſeen it verified a thouſand times. For, 
as exalted as your ſtation was, I ſuppoſe it 
was not always free from danger and vexa- 
Wa. © tie wi | ION ON - i 


* 
— 


Probably: 


e 
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s rote. . 
No; directly contrary : And I may aſ- q 
ſert farther, that if you had ſhut up not 11 
only two but a million, your caſe would ml 
have only been the more dopant. | | | 1 
22 1 
Mo GUL. | 4 If | 
> & . F 
Though your ſe& has been always fa- 1 [! 
mous for paradoxes, yet ſurely this is a 4 [| 
ſtranger one than has ever yet been main- 1 
| STOT. bi 
" 


MoGvurL. 


STotc. 
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: \'YTOoIc. 


- - Then this danger and vexation, when- 
-ever it happened, was always doubted to 
[you above the reſt of your fellow-creatores. 
But if it was not free from vexation, fo 


neither was it free from diſeaſe. 
1 , Af need An "IE WY 
No. f BN t nor 
| ä 1b 


Then this diſeaſe likewiſe had not only 
every poſſible aggravation that illneſs itſelf 
could have, but was alſo increaſed an hun- 
Ared-fold, by the dreadful apprehenſions it 
brought along wich it of an evil that was 
1᷑ terrible, ; this you durſt not hear it men- 


Gag ER Mou 5 


ee en this be eee 


me, more than to any other man? 


8 DIe 


Becauſe it was ſudden and unlocked for; 
and becauſe it happened to one who had 


neither been uſed to bear misfortunes, nor 
reflect 
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reflect on them. I will explain what I 
mean to you by a very celebrated example, 
which yet probably may not have come to 


your knowledge, becauſe the word death is 
in the ſtory.—— When the news of his ſon's 


death was brought to Athenagoras, his only 


lamentation was, I knew that I begot 
« him mortal.” But now the frantic and 
unmanly grief of a Mogul on this cccafion, 
his wild aſpect, and indecent eruptions, his 


n — -. ATI 1 
| Moc vr. Ws £ 
Hold! who ld you ofall this? 


5 8 1 01G 5 

Experience, as well as road; from boch 
which I am aſſured, that men of your com- 
plexion are the reverſe of the philoſopher juſt 
mentioned; and on the death of their fa- 
vourite child, act as if they thought they 
had begot him immortal. And now on 
compariſon of theſe two ſorts of men, it is 


to happineſs. 


Modu 


eaſy to diſcover who has taken the beſt way 


he de Stoic or Mogul. 
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| so eaſy, that I fee you have already de- 
termined how I would have acted in diſtreſs, 
and that it is impoſſible for one of my caſt 
to be as eaſy under affliction as your phi- 
loſopher. | 


STOLIC. © 


True; 3 
ſudden evils are the moſt terrible; that they 
always leſſen in proportion as they are reflect- 
ed on; and that every man who is prepared 
for a misfortune has half overcome it; 
that this is not only a doctrine of the Gre- 
cian ſchool, but that it is equally true both 
in the caſt and the weſt; and that the man 
who neglects it is equally unDaPPys whether 


1 
„ 
v4 wits: ;  DIA- 


DIALOGUE XV. 


MELLINIUS and Lucian. 


_ [Mellinius was @ learned Catholic writer of the 


tenth century, who wrote a book on purpoſe to col- 

( leR all the Pagan calummies thrown upon Chriſtiant- 

ty; but wrote it in ſo angry and peeviſh a manner, 

that by a fate not uncommon to bigots, he laid him- 

ſelf open to all the cenſure he had caſt upon the 

 Heathens, and became himſelf as violent à ca- 

' dumniator as any mentioned in his work. What he 

ſays of Lucian, and which is mentioned below, being 

more atrocious than the reſt of his refle&ions, will 

be a ſufficient proof of this, and at the ſame time let 

the reader into as much knowledge of his char after, 

at is neceſſary to underfland the following Dia- 
dogue.] 


LUCIAN. 


ELL! we are met at ut, 2 


I was called an Atheiſt, and * a 
Chriſtian. 


F  MErL- 


} 
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MEzLLINEUS.. | 


Called Atheiſt, and Chriſtian ? Surely 
there can be no doubt of my being really 
the one, and you the other. 


* 


LUCIAN. 


If we are to be judged of by what re- 
mains of our works, there are certainly in 
mine not ſo many marks to conclude that I 
was an Atheiſt, as there are in your's, to 
conclude that you was no Chriſtian. 


MzLLiNIU% 
Why thou railer l thou blaſphemer | thou 
buffoon! thou impious contemner of thy 
own religion as welt as ours! who didſt no- 
thing, during a profligate and abandoned 
life, but laugh at IE IK: 
3 e | 


LUCIAN. 


And yet in all that life of laughter, I 
never met with an object more worthy of it 
than is now before me. Why, if I was to 
meet with none but ſuch as you amongſt the 


dend. t were 2 to make my former 
| — Nate 
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Nate and my preſent, one continued action 
of ridicule. 


MELLINIUS. 


But why am I concerned about the accu- 


ſation of a wretch who never once ſpoke 


true, when he ſpoke of Chriſtianity; and 
who, I ſuppoſe, was weak enough to admit, 
with the reſt of his fraternity, the ſtory of 


the aſs's head, and the facrificed child, our 
naked dancings by night, and the dogs run- 


ing away with the candle. 


| LuciAN. 
Well, but you cannot ſay that I was the 


author of theſe ſtories, or that I ever men- 
- tioned them in my writings. 


* 


MEeLLINUs. 


No; becauſe this perhaps is the firſt time 
of their coming to your knowledge; other- 
wiſe they would have made too pretty a 
figure amongſt your other calumnies againſt 


us to be omitted. And yet I wonder they 6 


- ſhould eſcape you, for you had raked very 
ceep in the fink of N 


: N Looc. 
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LUCIAN. 


Indeed they are very MET” but 
furely they are too trifling, and this abſurd 
ſort of accuſation is too common amongſt 
men, to raiſe up in you ſuch a ſtorm of fury 
and indignation. 


MELLINITUs. 
Say rather, that the crime is ſo flagrant, 
that no candour 1s ſufficient to excule it; 
that to be unmoved at ſuch things as theſe, 
argues not calmnets but want of feeling; and 
that, in ſhort, if nature, according to the 
ſentiment of a * congenial ſpirit I have 
been talking with, had any deſign in form- 
ing the choler, it was for ſuch occaſions as 
theſe, when the very nature of things is) 
wickedly and maliciouſly perverted ; when 
our holy religion is not only treated as im- 
_ poſture, . but the moſt excellent parts of it 
are turned into impieties, which I almoſt 
{bluſh,to mention; when our meetings of 
charity are transformed into brothels, and 
| qt dhe ſolemn commemoration. of our maſter's 
death, into ſuppers of Thyeſtes. 


„Collier. 1. | 
-— | UCIAN., 


— — — — 


— 1 — 


— —— — —— ꝛ — 


— 


— — 
1 
N 
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LUCIA N: 


This it is to have to do with 2ealots : 


what I faid was only in excuſe for yourſelf, 


and I am not half fo great a blaſphemer as 
you imagine. | , : 


MELlLINIUS. 


* 


In excuſe for me? Pray give yourſelf no 
farther trouble on that head: I am not ſen- 


fible that I want it; or, if I did, know that 


I receive no ſuccour from the camp of the 


Infidels. 


F * 


Lycian. 87 4 


| Wall then, if you receive no cet gem 
us, let us ſee how you can defend yourſelf 
againſt our attacks; or rather,” becauſe you 
equally deſpiſe both our aſſiſtance and op- 
poſition, let us ſee how you can reſiſt your 
bwn formidable artillery.— The defaming 
either particular perſons or communities, by 
ſuch groundleſs and ridiculous ſtories as 
thoſe juſt now mentioned, is, you ſay, one of 
the blackeſt and moſt er crimes 
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MELLINIUS. 
n 
Loc IAx. 


And yet, of all parties of men, none have 
been more guilty of this crime than the 
Chriſtians. . 


| MEerLrinivs, 
What is that to me? 


Lucian. 


Something ; becauſe you are of that ſect. 
But more ; becauſe of all Chriſtians none 
have been more guilty of it than Mellinius. 
Lou remember your famous work de 


enn. Paganis, &c. 


MzTTIVIVsò. 


1 mould hardly forget a thing which I 
hope does honour to my memory, and i is 
the principal action of my life. 


| Lucian. 
You will recollect then, that I have 4550 


the honour to be — as the capital 


* 
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object of your ſpleen, and am ſingled out 
from much more illuſtrious Heathens with 
this remarkable teſtimony in my favour: 
(viz.) “God, the revenger of wickedneſs, 
«« puniſhed the blaſphemy of Lucian by a 
« moſt cruel and ſhameful death ; for he 
* cauſed him to be torn in pieces by dogs: 
« wherefore let us leave him in this 
© mangled condition here, not at all doubt- 
* ing, but he will be eternally mangled 
« hereafter.” But becauſe no words can 
be ſo expreſſive as your own, I have always 
reckoned them in the number of thoſe few 
things that are more particularly worthy to 
be remembered; take them as follows : 
Deus vindex ſcelerum Luciani rabiem mortis 
feritate & turpitudine compenſavit. Frcit 
enim ut vi vus a canibus dilaceratetur : Quare 
illum fic dilaceratum, atque in æternum aliter 

dilacerandum, eniciandumque relinquamus. 

* * 


MELLINIUS. 


You are very fair and punctual in the ci- 
tation; I with you prove ſo in your com- 
ment ** it. Proceed. 


N 3 Lucian, 


© 
_— —— —— 
rn. 
=” 
* 
- 
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LUCIAN. 


e 


My comment I think is not ſevere, when 
I ſay, that there ſeems to be no poſſible ag- 
gravation of the crime you mentioned 
which does not belong to this. For, in the 
firſt place, you have propagated an idle and 
ridiculous ſtory, and for which there is not 
the leaſt foundation in all antiquity. Then 
you have raſhly made God the author of an 
imaginary puniſhment, which required not 
his agency, if it had been real. And to 
finiſh all, you have moſt charitably conſign- 
ed me to eternal torments, and that too with 
a certain grace and manner, which one can 
never ſufficiently admire. 


MELLINIVUS. 


I muſt own there ſeems to be ſomething 
of warmth and indifcretion in this charge, 
but which may be perhaps owing rather to 
my temper, than deſign. 


LUCIAN. 


Indeed, from the ſpecimen now given of 
your temper, there is ſcarce any thing of 
this nature but may be imputed to it. Vet 


. 
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your own charge againſt the heathens might 
have taught you to ſolve it better: as 
amongſt them, ſo amongſt you, it was a com- 
mon and prevalent faſhion to blacken an 
enemy; and not only Mellinius, but his 
whole fraternity, had encouraged it, as a 
thing expedient and uſeful to the common 
cauſe, — You ſee yonder, at a ſmall diſtance, 
in as deep diſpute as ourſelves, and not im- 
probably on the ſame ſubject, the emperor 
Julian, and a zealous father of the church. 
That father has aſſured poſterity, that Ju- 
lian, in his laſt moments, took the blood 
from his wound, and threw it up. againſt 
heaven, with this impious defiance, (viz.) 
« Galilean, thou haſt conquered,” - And 
yet we know, from one who attended that 
emperor in his laſt unfortunate expedition, 
and who has freely recorded his faults, that 
he died in the moſt calm and philofophic 
manner, without,any marks of reſentment, 
either againſt God or man. —Go now, and 


| boaſt for what crime nature formed the 


choler!] and conſider whether it be yet 


time to receive ſuccours from infidelity! 
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MELLINIUS, 


So, I perceive you ar lved to let me 
ſee that you are ſenſible of your ſuperiority, 
and that the mercy once mentioned, is not 
now to be expected. 


LUCIAN. 


No; for that is due not to the proud, but 


| tothe humble, of which number Mellinius 


certainly never was one. I muſt now there- 
fore inſiſt, that the excuſe which might be 


urged in favour of ſome other men, can 
never be granted to you, 


MELLINIUS. 


And ſo, becauſe I am not a proper object 


of this indulgence, you will now change its 


nature, and, in the true ſpirit of Lucian, en- 
der our to convert it into gall. 


Lucian, | 
You will not accuſe me of that, though 


I can you, when you hear farther what I am 


going to ſay: for it comes from your own 
ſcripture and your own comments. 


PA 


M- 
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 MeLiLinivs. 


Yet this would not be the firſt time that 
both our own ſcripture and our own com- 


ments have been polluted, in paſſing _ gh 
ſuch hangs as yours. 


LUuC1AN. 


You will judge from what follows, whe- 


© ther it be ſo again. The poor Heathens, 


left to the dim twilight of reaſon, thought 
it right to hate their enemies ; and in conſe- 
quence of that, did them frequently as much 


** as they could. | 
MzLL1Nvs. l 
| True, 
LuCIAN. 


But ye Chriſtians, ennobled by a fublimer 
principle, think it right to love your ene- 
mies, and return good for evil. 


MzELLINIUS. 


| Certainly no two truths can be more un- 


queſtionable than theſe, 
| Lucian. 
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LVU CTAN. 


kr we therefote abufed and calurniiidted 
your ſect, it was in ſome meafure"excuſable 
upon our principles, when we thought your 
doctrines ſubverſive of our religion, and de- 
ſtructive to the community. But when you, 
on the contrary, abuſed and calumniated us, 
it was a ſort of apoſtacy from your faith, and 

a deſertion of that great principle for which 
your "maſter died. — And yet how in all 
ages you have contended with us in the vile 
arts of detraction, I 1 I need not * 
longer inſiſt on. 


* 
MzLLINIVUS. 


No, nor any thing elſe relating to a ſub- 
ject, which it begins to give me too much 
pan to conſider. Adieu 


— 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


Marr Q of Scots, and Q. EL1ZABETH. 


MARY. 


NCE more, proud queen, behold us 

on a level; from which neither arti- 

fice nor violence will ever be able to lift you 
over your unfortunate rival again 


ELIZABETH. 


From this openin g. one would not entertain 
a very favourable opinion of your own hu- 
mility; and nothing but equal pride in you, 
at leaſt, could hinder you from ſeeing, that 


neither artifice or violence on the one hand, 


nor ſtrange viciſſitudes and misfortunes on 
the other, contributed any ways to my ſupe- 
xlority over r you in the other world : impar- 
tial 


1 
aj 
7 
| 
| 
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tial poſterity has long ſettled my claims to 
pre-eminence on furer grounds. 


Mary. 


I am notclear in that : I may be warrant- 
ed in faying, that poſterity itſelf has ſome- 
times ated with the caprice of an individual, 
and that it is common for ſubjects to be fo 
dazzled with the comparative glory, or even 
felicity, of their ſovereigns, as to place them 
higher in theliſts of fame, than they actual- 
ly deſerve: This was your lat, the contrary 


to it was mine. 


ELIZABETH. 


I perceive that you muſt encounter con- 
ſiderable difficulties, in order to reduce me 
to your pitch, ſince you already begin to 
diſtruſt the judgment of paſterity, 


Mary. 


There never were any ſuch difficulties in 
my way which I could not eafily have re- 
moved, while we were competitors above : 
but there the ſtar of Elizabeth prevailed; it 

15 


— 


\ 
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* now ſet; and I tremble at that name no 


more. 


ELIZABETH. 


But though you are free from fear, yon 
are not I ſee from envy : though you trem- 
ble not at my name, you malign it :— 
Jealouſy as yet reigns in that hoſtile breaſt. 


MAR. 


This imputation I thought never to have 
heard from one, whoſe life was in a manner 
one continual ſcene of this deteſted quality : 
yet, in general, it muſt be granted, that the 
more ſuperior our accompliſhments are, the 
leſs is our envy. | 


Brisa 
It ould ſeem fo. 


Mary. 


Yet have even your own hiſtorians re- 


marked, that my ſpirits were uſed to fink, 


or my countenance grow pale, at the appro- 
bation of the queen of England, as hers did 
at 
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at that of the queen of Scots: But let us im- 
pute this to the paſſion for beauty, which 
reigns always ſo powerfully over the female 
breaſt; but is more eſpecially tormenting, 
when, as it happened in your caſe, this beau- 
ty falls to our ſhare in ſo moderate a degree. 


* 


2 ood 


"EL12ABETH. 


"Yao may ſpare your reflections: it is no 
diſgrace to want perſonal accompliſhments. 


. n — 


. 
a * „ 0 0 
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4 


I grant it; and therefore paſs « on to a 708, 


, whether you would be tried on the other 


branches of the quality objected, on ſtate- 
Jealouſy and envy, or on coquettry or love, 


on hypocriſy or craft, on reſentment « or vio- 
lence . 


ELIZABETH 6: 17 


You pay ſtop at once all inquiries of this 
nature: I pretend not to be free from the 
frailties of humanity; but if you would i in 
any degree make good Your charge, you 
FRE oy! me as as the preateſt monarchs would 

a eee 
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chooſe to be tried, on their true perfections, 
e and policy. 


MART. 


It Rn me to be able to find you 
guilty in thoſe points, at a more impar- 
tial tribunal than the unhappy Mary found. 
Let us examine with this view, ſome of the 
principal points of your reign.——To free 
your country. from faction, and add ſtability 
to your throne, it was: neceſſary that you 
ſhould name your ſucceſſo or : wiſdom re- 
quired it on the one part, magnanimity on 
Wee other. Lou was influenced by h 


g FEI IZABE TA. dS 00 


Boch * points are n ; kn us 


ſee how you maintain the ge _s hare 
. ie 


4 7 


'M AR 1. £32 : yall 
Where there are many eee there 
will be many conſpiracies; and all of them 


will diſturb, and ſome of them 282 ſhake 
che throhie. * 


36 - 


"EL1ZA- 
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EL1zABETH. 


 Yetit is as true, that the very number 
may preſerve it, where one had brought on 
its ruin. 

i MAR x. 


This may be, where the competitors riſe 
together, and often quarrel with each other; 
but not where they riſe one by one againſt 
the reigning monarch: your ſide of the 
queſtion is true, where one can govern only 
by diviſion; mine, where is no neceſſity for 
any diviſion at all: Vour fide was politic, 
fo far as it related to the diſtribution of your 
favours, and ſowing the ſeeds of jealouſy 
among your ſervants ; mine, as it regards the 

repoſe and ſecurity of opulent kingdoms : 
The event juſtified your ſentiments, in the 
excellent conduct of your ſubordinate mini- 
ſtry : the event juſtifies mine, in thoſe turbu- 
1ent ſcenes of minorities and interregnums, 
Where the pretenders are many. But per- 
baps you may be more acceſſible on another 
head. I ſuppoſe you will allow, that a par- 
liament unprejudiced and obſequious, that 


loved — their _"_= and their country, 
| were 
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were proper judges of what was conducive to 
its Jranquility, 


E L 12 A3 E T H, 
Undoubtedly. 


MAR x. 


Why then were its urgent and almoſt con- 
tinual petitions on topic this rejected? If you 
heſitate for an anſwer, take it from the ob- 
ſervation of your favourite Eſſex, who was 
forced in the bitterneſs of his ſoul to cry 
out, that you was gron old, and cankered 
as <a in yo mind, as 7 body. 


ETI A ATT R. 


Suppoſing this obſervation to be true, how 
does it help you? For to do that, I muſt 
have been canker'd as well when I was 
young, as when 1 was old. 


MAR x. 


That is the very point I aim at: for if 
malignity be a canker, in-which certainly 
the want of magnanimity is comprehended, 
there was no period of your age, when it did 


— 
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not poſſeſs you: No ſooner was you ſeated 
on the Engliſh throne, than you acted as if 
it was to be perpetual : You could not bear 
the thoughts of its ever falling to another's 


' ſhare: The very glimpſe of a ſucceſſor from 


any part of the world diſturbed you ; but 
the glimpſe of it from Scotland was your 


bane:—But let us confirm this reaſoning 


from. another point. To make me your 
friend, and ſecure your future reign, it was 
neceſſary that I ſhould be uſed generouſly : 


Policy required it on one part, magnani- 


mity on the other; you was influenced by 
neither. 


ELIZABETH. 


... Your crimes made it impoſſible for me 
to uſe you generouſly: And your religion 


made it impoſſible for me to truſt you. 


MARV. 


And yet, criminal as my life, and ſuſpi- 
cious as my religion was, I certainly ſhould 


not have treated you in the fame cruel and 
_ treacherous manner, on a ſuppoſition that 
your lot had been mine : from whence then 


pr oceeds 
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s this difference? only from your 
ſhort-fightedneſs, in not being able to ſee 
that unexpected generoſity almoſt certainly 
makes friends; or, if you ſaw this, from a 
certain littleneſs of mind, which made you 
think that the general rule would not hold 
in me, and which made you reſolve, like all 
cowards, never to ſuffer your enemy to 
eſcape out of your hands.-Once more, 
to take upon yourſelf what all Europe 
knew you ought, and to ſhelter the inno- 
cent, as in the caſe of Daviſon, was true po- 
licy and magnanimity combined: but in the 
former caſe you fled for refuge to hypocri- 
tical cant, and pitiful evaſions; in the latter 
you puniſhed the beſt of ſervants with un- 
relenting ſeverity. 


e. ELIZABETH, 
Bee cannot pretend to juſtify myſelf here; 
and I was not without apprehenſion, even 
when ſurrounded with flatterers, that this 
would always be looked upon as a conſider- 
Foro blot in che annals of my reign. 


Marky, 


1 


This compunction would make me leſs - 
* O 2 vehe- 
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vehement in the laſt, but not the leaſt 
charge brought againſt you : for I muſt ſtill 
urge, as before, that to give latitude to reli- 
gious opinion, was true policy; not to fear its 
flights and extravagancies, true magnani- 
mity : you in this reſpect ſhewed no tokens 
of either. 


ELIZABETH. 


The charge may be juſt : but you ſhould 
conſider, that the point of toleration was 
in a manner new to the Chriſtian world; 
that they were unexperienced in the ten- 
dency of religious opinion; that its effects 
had lately cauſed great convulſions in ſtates; 
and that there was reaſon to fear ſtill greater 
from their continuance; and that of conſe- 
quence I was to be excuſed for applying 
corroſives to a diſeaſe, when it was not yet 
known that it might be cured by lenitives. 


MARY. 


The confeſſion is ingenuous; and there- 
fore I ſhall only ſay on the whole, that your 
political abilities were very conſiderable; 

and when they were deficient, it was chiefly | 
owing 
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owing to a woman's heart: if you would 
have a freſh proof of it from what has been 
already ſaid, only reflect, that true courage 
is never cruel; yet for want of it you prov- 
ed cruel, where you ſhould eſpecially have 
been merciful, to me, to your ſecretary, to 
yourſelf, and to your people. 


ELIZABETH. 


It is eaſy to find greater faults than theſe 
in the reign of any monarch as long as mine : 
let us turn only to your n with Both- 
well in your own. 


MARY. 


No: I have already been tried and exe- 
cuted above: and it would be a freſh impu- 
tation upon your courage, to triumph over 
me again : let it ſuffice tp obſerve, that on 
the two principles of magnanimity and po- 
licy, on which you fay princes would chuſe 
to be tried, you was more defective in the 
former, I in the latter: Lou was more 
diſguiſed and artificial, I was more open and 
nathral: You was more guarded and diſ- 
creet, I was more expoſed and inadvertent: 

O 3 Lou 
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— — You was more intereſted and ſelfiſh, I 
was more generous and benevolent :—=You 
was more diffident and cruel, I was more 
confident and merciful : And for theſe dif- 
ferences, as it often happens, you lived and 
flouriſhed in difficult times, while I fell a 
martyr to faction and revenge: But the. 
ſtorms and ſun-ſhine of our reſpective lives 
are now over; and though J have no reaſon 
on the whole to be ſatisfied with my own 
character, yet I ſhould be till leſs ſo with 
that of Elizabeth. | 


DIA- 


DIALOGUE XVII. 
ADRIAN VI. and SIxTsS V. 


SIXTUS. 


H O could ever have dreamed of 
ſuch an epitaph as yours? © Here 
« les Adrian VI. who thought it the moſt 
« unfortunate thing in his life to have been 
ol ſovereign pontiff.” —— Come, diſown it; 
and let no ſuch charge lie * any pope 
in the catalogue. : 


f 


: 


ADRIAN. 


Would to God there was no greater 
againſt'any of my fraternity ! for Ir you your- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding your vehemence, can 
ſcarce look upon it as criminal, | 


04 Sixrus. 


* 
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But folly and inconſiſtency, in my opi- 
nion, are equivalent to vice: What can a 
churchman mean ; who, like you, has been 
uſed to courts, and is yet not fond of em- 
pire? 


ADRIAN. 


Nay, rather, what can a churchman 
mean, who, like you, was bred in diſingenu- 
ous life, and yet aſpires to ſovereign rule? 


But laying aſide our particular ſituations, 


what is there 'in my epitaph that ſtaggers 
you ſo much; and why cannot you conceive - 


that I might look upon it as a misfortune to 


| re1gn ? 


SIXTUS., 


Becauſe grandeur and pre-eminence, un- 
controuled dominion, and worldly poſſeſ- 
fions, are, for the moſt part, the main ingre- 
dents in human felicity. 


tr: 


-- Suppoſing this to be true, have all a taſte 


for 


5. 
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for them alike ? And might not I be fo pe- 
culiarly conſtituted, as to be an exception to 
the general rule? 


Sir. 


If you was, you can be no fit ſubje& for 
me to contend with: I have nothing to ſay 
to men that have loſt their feeling. 


2 


ADRIAN. 


Well then; that I may not miſs fo fair 
an occaſion of ſhewing you ſomething that 
you ſeem not yet to have learned; it muſt 
be granted on my part, that dominion is 
happineſs ; and that I was as deſirous of it, 
- as my fellow creatures : Can you imagine 
no other reaſon for the ſentiment on oy 
tomb ? 


S8IX TS. 


Probably you will allege, that chere was 
ſomething more than ordinarily turbulent 


during the ſhort time of your adminiſtra- 
tion. 


ADRIAN. 
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2 U ADRIAN. 
No. 
S 1K 1us. 

Or, that being of a grateful temper, and 
willing to favour your great patron Charles V. 
you could not do it without manifeſt dan- 
ger to all Europe. 

| ADRIAN, 
No. pot! 
 SIxTvs. | 

Or that you was advanced in years, when 

you came to the chair, and being long uſed 


to a private life, could not bear the fatigue 
of a public one. 


ARI A Ne 


I knew beforehand, that you would look 
every where for the real cauſe, but where you. 
ſhould ; and that if you was to enumerate 
a thouſand cauſes, they would all be thoſe of 
the politician, and none of the Chriſtian. 


SIXTUS. 
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SIXTUS. 
What do you mean ? 


ADRIAN. 


I knew likewiſe that you would aſk that: 
and that this would be the firſt time that 
ever Sixtus was brought to conſider, that 
Chriſtianity was unfavourable to worldly 
grandeur ; that every fincere believer would 
| neceſſarily be led to think himſelf unhappy 

in proportion as he was advanced; — that 
every new acceſſion of wealth and power 

was certainly the means of new temptation ; 
——and that, in all human appearance, the 
pope was as likely to make a worſe man 
than the cardinal, as the cardinal than the 
prelate, and the prelate than the ſimple 
monk. 


| SIXTUS, 


I do not ſee the force of this W ; 
and I think I am a pregnant a 3 Me 
the contrary myſelf. 


| ADRIAN. fo 
That is, becauſe you could not poſſibly 
be 
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be a worſe pope than you was a monk, a 
prelate, and a cardinal: But I deſire no 
other conduct than yours to exemplify the 
truth of my charge :: You cannot deny, that 
at leaſt from the time of your commencing 
cardinal, if not a much earlier æra of ambi- 
tion, you had a view to the popedom. 


SIXTUS. 


Indeed Icannot. 


— 


ADRIAN, 


And noe your low birth had dep rived 
you of powerful connexions, and — ordi- 
nary means to accompliſh your deſigns, you 


was forced to recur to new expothenty, and, | 
uncommon inventions. WW... 8: 
S1xTvs. 
All ee my fayour. 
Cot 3 22 ITED 2 78 
0 „ADRIAN. 12 


Ves, as a woos i but not as a Chri. 
ſtian: for what was all that ſhew of humi- 
lity, that exterior of devotion, that mortified 


ge, chat bended body, chat counterfeited 
weak- 
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weakneſs, that pretended weariſomneſs of 
this life, and ardor after a better, deſigned for, 
but to perſuade your brethren, that in elect- 
ing you, they elected a pope of a day, who 
would immediacy: make room for another. 8 


3 


Six ros. 


The expedient, as you a obſerve, was new, 
and I had the pleaſure to find, that the 
event anſwered exactly to the meaſures. ; 


ADRIAN, 


You had the heavenly pleaſure too of 
being born again; but in a very different 
manner from that which your religion com- 
mands : Your age gradually diminiſhed, 
and youth increaſed, in proportion as you ad- 
vanced to the ſovereign chair ; your poſture 
became erect, and ydur motions firm; 
your eyes. began to ſparkle with unuſual" 


; vigour, and your voice to fulminate before 
its time: In ſhort, the renovation of age 
in the heathen accounts is fabulous and 


chimerical; that of Sixtus is literal and real; 
and Venus herſelf, in the raptures of poetry, 
did not bring on a more agreeable change 


in the perſon and lviſage of her favourite ſon, 


than 
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than ambitious viewsin foci 
_ _—_ pontiff. 


— 


ee SX Tut. 


ee if poſſible, the lovely Jefaripe. 
tion; and let me longer enjoy that fortunate 

part of my life again. 
i: A D R I AN, 


"Rather," let me. apply it to the point in 
Ry * =p and you may obſerve from it, 
if you pleaſe, that if the very idea of empire 
at a diſtance can put one upon ſuch irregular 
and ſcandalous devices, the poſſeſſion of it 
would, in all probability, add others of a 
worle ſort : Accordingly, we find you, as you 
approached the throne. with artifice and 
fraud, you maintained yourſelf there with 
violence and revenge: You came to it void 
of - Chriſtian ſincerity, and you ſat upon it 
void of Chriſtian moderation: in one word, 
you came to it an hypocrite, and ſat upon it 
a tyrant.— Go now, and reflect with your- 
ſelf, whether you may not ſome time 9 
that it on be a misfortune to reigns: * 


INI S. 


4 


* 


A 


